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Architects and the 
Public. 


N the opening address of 
the President of the Insti- 
tute, which we recently 
printed, the desirability 
of making some general 
instruction in the prin- 
ciples of architectural de- 
sign a part of anything 
that should be called 
a “liberal education,” was 
strongly and surely not 
unseasonably urged. All 
architects who have had 
to fight with prejudiced 
and ignorant clients, and 
endeavour to persuade 
them, against their will, 
to allow of the erection of 
a truly architectural de- 
sign, must concur with 
Mr. Wyatt in bearing 
witness to the difficulties 
thrown in the way of 
architectural progress by 
popular ignorance of, and 
consequent want of sympathy with, architecture 
as an art. It is quite within the mark to say 
that not only the mass of English people, but 
the majority even of chat selected class who 
are called and considered ‘‘ well-educated,’ are 
totally ignorant of the first principles of archi- 

_tectural design, and equally indifferent on the 
subject. The general remedy for this state of 
things, suggested in the address referred to, viz., 
the instruction of non-professional students “ in 
the principles of sound art, whether of architec- 
ture, painting, or sculpture,” is no doubt, as 
& broad statement, to be accepted as the right 
one; though a remedy which cannot be brought 
into operation, we fear, all at once. In the 
meantime, there are one or two considerations 
in connexion with the subject of non-professional 
appreciation of architecture which may deserve 
& moment’s attention. 

A good deal of misconception would be cleared 
away, and a great deal of absurd pretentious- 
ness put an end to, if the distinction between 
archeology and architecture, as objects of study, 
were once made clear to the popular mind. 
Since the Gothic revival, what is called archi- 
tectural study has become an object of some 
attention, especially with the clergy, and with 
well-educated young ladies of ecclesiastic pro- 
pensities, But in fact this almost entirely (with 
the clergy we may say entirely) takes the form 
merely of a study of the details and chrono- 
logical sequence of one style, without any re- 
ference to equally important styles of other ages 
and climes, still less with any recognition of the 
real principles of architecture embodied in the 
one style that is studied, or of the constructive 
basis of the said style. Indeed, the most popular 
works on Gothic architecture are by amateurs 
who have themselves no further knowledge than 
that which they offer to their readers, namely, 
& superficial knowledge of certain facts con- 
nected with the favourite style. Without wish- 
ing to say anything censorious of a large and 
estimable body, we must be allowed to remark 
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that the pretentions to architectural criticism } 


made by many of the clergy, and the tone ia 
which they speak of Gothic architecture as 
something specially belonging to them, and 
upon which they have a right to speak 
with authority, are simply absurd, and be- 
tray an ignorance both of the art itself 
and of their own position with regard to it. A 
great deal is done in this way to perpetuate mis- 
conceptions and prejadices on the subject of 
architecture; and it is only a short while since 
we heard of the delivery, in one of our cathedral 
towns, of a lecture, eloquent but visionary, in 
illustration of the old and (as we hoped) ex- 
ploded notion of the derivation of Gothic archi- 
tecture from the study of the forms of trees and 
foliage; and this by Canon Kingsley, a church 
dignitary whose name is widely known also in 
the literary world, and whose opinions were 
probably received by most of his audience with 
unquestioning faith. It is really too bad that 
professional architects who are taking some 
trouble (as a few are) to interest and instruct 
the public in the true principles of their art, 
should have their efforts in this direction inter- 
fered with, and to some extent frustrated, by 
persons who assume to be teachers without 
understanding the subject at all. If these 
reverend gentlemen had (what they seldom 
have) some notion of the general principles and 
foundation of architectural design, they would 
be able, perhaps, to estimate their own know- 
ledge of the art more justly, and not be so ready 
to dogmatise and lay down the law on matters 
of which many a student in an architect’s office 
is a better judge than themselves. 

Akin to clerical dilettantism on the subject, 
and perhaps a good deal more inexcusable, is 
journalistic ignorance and indifference. As a 








general rule, it may probably be said that there 
is no class of educated men more indifferent to 
art in general, and more ignorant of it, than 
those who are commonly called “literary men,” 
—that class especially who furnish the colamns 
of our daily and weekly papers with readable 
articles, and feed the public with food convenient 
for them. It has dawned upon the minds of 
newspaper editors, however, that their readers 
must be presented with passable critical articles 
on the current productions in music and paint- 
ing of the day; and in some of our journals 
articles on these subjects appear which (making 
allowance for personal partiality) are, in the 
main, good, and in some few cases deserve the 
name of art criticism. But even the journals 
which give the best attention to these things 
treat architecture with complete neglect. If a 
concert or an exhibition is to be reviewed, some 
one competent to review it may be entrusted 
with the task; but on the rare occasions when 
an English newspaper condescends to notice a 
work of architecture, it is considered sufficient if 


stowing the proper amount of compliment all 
round (except to the architect, who must gene- 
rally be content if he gets his name mentioned, 
and not always that), and giving a few practical 
details as to materials and furnishing of the 
building, jotted down by a short-hand writer 
from information given by the contractor or clerk 
of works. This is about the staple of architectural 
writing in literary journals and newspapers ; 
and as to anything like criticism of the build- 
ing, the young man on the newspaper staff is 
not aware that a building can be criticised, or 
that there is anything to criticise in it. If this 
were excusable with ordinary newspapers, at 
least it is not so with those publications which 
herald themselves as reviews of “ literature, 
science, and art; but in these cases the only 
difference is, that the literary form of the con- 
tribution is sometimes (not always) better; and 
(to notice but one instance only) it is but too 
evident that the articles on sundry of the English 
cathedrals (York, Lincola, &c.), which recently 





appeared in the pages of the Saturday Review, 


were the mere jottings of some amateur littéra- 
teur, possessed of a superficial knowledge of 
Gothic forms and nomenclature, but without 
any faculty of architectural criticism. One 
style of notice the architectural profession, how- 
ever, does occasionally get from the columns of 
newspapers ; namely, when some question is 
raised as to a large public building, about which 
it is supposed that a sensational interest may 
be got up by a well-spiced “leader” or two. 
Then does even the Times bestir itself, and 
some anonymous writer, seated securely in his 
study, assumes the license to treat with con- 
tempt, and even contumely, the whole profession 
of architects, and to lecture them ex cathedré on 
matters to which he has never himself given a 
serious thought, and on which he has no reliable 
information. These gentlemen probably imagine 
architecture to be as Hamlet puts it, “ as easy 
as lying.” Unfortunately, however, the public 
in general, who are getting more and more 
accustomed to take their ideas from the papers, 
receive this sort of writing for gospel ; and there 
will probably be no cure for this but by edu- 
cating the readers of the newspapers better: 
the writers are far too wise in their owa conceit 
to admit that their dicta should be called in 








a few neat sentences are strung together, be- | 


question. 

It is to want of knowledge and perception 
with regard to what constitutes the art of archi- 
tecture that we must in a great measure set 
down, also, the harsh and one-sided treatment 
which architects frequently receive at the hands 
of the law. The whole of the misconception and 
injustice, recently so unpleasantly demonstra- 
tive with regard to the architect’s property in 
his own drawings, springs in the main from the 
total want of understanding on the part alike of 
architects’ clients and their legal advisers, as to 
what the process of architectural design really is, 
what part in that process the drawings occupy, 
and, in fine, for what it is that the client pays. 
It is, we must charitably suppose, this kind of 
ignorance (if it be not a determination not to 
understand) which influenced the judgment of 
several of our leading judges, the other day, 
again&t an architect who wished to retain his 
own property, but was told in terms of the 
greatest contempt that his claim was an absurd 
one. The judges were evidently under the im- 
pression that the business of an architect was to 
draw, and that the drawings were a sine quad 
non in the matter. A little knowledge of the 
principles of architecture might have taught 
those otherwise learned personages to have 
taken a different view, or, at the least, to have 
seen that there were two sides to the question, 
even as a matter of common equity and fair 
play. 

We have noted two or three salient instances 
of the stumbling-blocks thrown in the way of the 
architect in pursuing his calling, by the lack of 
intelligent interest in his profession, on the part 
of certain classes whose opinion has, owing to 
circumstances, considerable practical weight 
with the rest of the public; viz., the clergy, the 
journalists, and the members of the legal pro- 
fession. All these are looked upon, or become 
practically on occasion, as in a measure leaders 
of public opinion. With regard to the general 
public, the obstacle is mainly a negative one,— 
that presented by sheer indifference; and this 
acts detrimentally to architecture, as an art 
rather than as a profession, by inducing people 
either to demand from an architect at the outset 
a mere piece of archeological sham, the 
“counterfeit presentment” of some building 
which his client has taken a fancy to, or by 
furnishing excuse for the refusal of the necessary 
fands for anything like ornamental architecture, 
and restricting him a design to bare necessities, 
It is as a remedy for this state of things that the 
suggestion, once more repeated, of making the 
general principles of art (including architecture) 








a part of a liberal education, ought to be at every 
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opportunity recommended and encouraged by 
those who have at heart the future dignity and 
usefulness of their profession. It is really ab- 
surd in the last degree, that a man can take the 
highest honours which our principal univer- 
sities have to bestow, without possessing the 
slightest glimmering of a perception as to the 
origin, history, or zosthetic basis of any one of 
those arts which, rightly considered, lead to the 
highest pleasure which the human intellect is 
capable of receiving, And, without for a moment 
placing architecture before the sister arts, it 
may be said, nevertheless, that some knowledge 
of this art on the part of the public is peculiarly 
called for, seeing that it is one so closely bound 
up with our national and social life; and 
that with regard to its largest and most 
expensive developments, there are almost 
always a large number of persons whose in- 
terests and wishes have to be consulted, be- 
sides the architect and his immediate client ; 
while it is also the only one of the arts which a 
man cannot have for his purely private posses- 
sion, even if he would, bat which must be open 
to the view of his neighbours, to their pleasure 
or annoyance. It will take sometime, probably, 
to persuade our educational authorities to move 
in the matter, or to recognise it as worth their 
attention ; but one way in which members of the 
architectural profession might do something by 
way of awakening a little more public interest 
in their art, is by taking opportunities of lec- 
turing on the subject from time totime. People 
will generally come to hear an illustrated lecture, 
which any lecture on architecture must neces- 
sarily be; and there are, probably, many who 
would be quite capable of taking an interest in 
it if they knew a little more about it, and who 
only imagine it to be a dull subject because it 
has never been properly set before them. On 
the other hand, we should guard against any- 
thing which would have a tendency to encourage 
dilettantism, so far as that term is taken to 
mean amateur dabbling in design, and interfering 
with the architect’s work. Every architect 
knows from experience that there is no more 
troublesome and worrying client than the 
one who fancies he knows something about 
architecture, and who is perpetually wanting 
him to satisfy some whim or other either 
in design or plan. {i must keep this book out 
of the way of my clients,’ said a prudent 
practitioner, hiding away carefully a copy of a 
well-known work on house planning; “if they 
get sight of it, I shall have no peace.” We do 
not want our clients to be pretending to a know- 
ledge of the details of the architectural pro- 
fession, on the strength of pickings from works 
on architecture ; and to be obstructing us in our 
designs by an incessant desire to carry out what 
the Americans would call “notions” of their 
own. But we do want the public in general, our 
employers, to have an intelligent knowledge of 
the outlines end basis of our profession, to under- 
stand what it is that we are about, and to second 
us not only with the spirit, but with the under- 
standing also. And in this respect the archi- 
tects will have to do what it has been said all 
great poets have had to accomplish, to create 
and foster the taste whereby they may themselves 
be understood. 








THE LUMBER TRADE OF CANADA. 


WHEN the confederation of the British North 
American Provinces is completed, by the adhe- 
sion of Newfoundland, Prince Edward’s Island, 
Vancouver's Island, and British Columbia, to the 
Union, the Dominion of Canada then, stretching 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, and from 
the river St. Lawrence and the great lakes to 
the Arctic Ocean, will contain 3,389,945 square 
miles, an area almost as large as Europe. It 
has not such a variety of climate, and it does 
not contain so large an area of good land as the 
United States. Still, the climate is healthy, and 
there are as much fertile land and natural 
resources as would need ages to develope, 
and upon its surface a great and free country 
might be-built up beneath the shelter of the 
British flag. Apart from her agriculture, the 
lumber trade of Canada is the most important 
of her industries; and as many of the readers of 
the Builder may desire to learn something of it, 
with ‘your permission, I will describe for them 
what I have learned in reference to it, here in 
the great centre of the trade, by observation and 
inquiry, and up in the heart of the forest, which, 
let me state, is very unlike the woods of knolled 
stems and spreading brauches in Old England, 
where a man on horseback might ride through 





them. Here the trees grow quite close and 
straight, without a branch except towards the 
top, and very little underwood is to be met 
with, unless in the neighbourhood of the settled 
country, where brush and fallen trees are so 
thick that only on recognised paths can you 
pass through. Here and there you may meet a 
red-pine grove, without a twig of brushwood or 
a clear spot, upon a stream, from which the 
beavers have cleared the timber, and upon which 
a wild grass now grows; that is called a beaver 
meadow. Before the busy hands of man laid 
the axe to their roots, the forests of Canada 
extended from the St. Lawrence and the edge of 
the great lakes far up to the Arctic Ocean; 
but now that a large tract of country along 
those shores is studded with comfortable 
homesieads and well-cleared farms, the 
forests may be properly said to begin at the foot 
and on the great rauge of Laurentine rocks, 
which, running from the Gulf to the north 
shore of Lake Superior, forms the basin of the 
St. Lawrence. This region, high above the level 
of the sea, is filled with lakes and lakelets, in 
which the great rivers take their rise that drainall 
the level country, and, as they often flow overlarge 
ledges of rocks, they form cataracts and rapids of 
rare grandeur and beauty. Those rivers run 
through the most extensive timber territories of 
Canada, the pine-producing districts of which 
have an area north of the St. Lawrence of 
about 287,711 square miles; and that district 
upon which the finer hard woods are to be 
found, wholly or in part, is about 22,000 
square miles. The best white pine, red pine, 
and ash are chiefly obtained from the country 
drained by the Ottawa, 75,000 square miles. 
The St. Maurice and its tributaries, draining 
an area of 22,000 square miles, which contains 
large quantities of white, yellow, and rad pine, 
spraca, birch, maple, andelm. The Saguenay 
country, 21,000 square miles, is rich in white 
and red pine, spruce, birch, and tamarac. The 
Trent Valley, 6,200 square miles, has pines and 
hard wood. On the northern shore of Lake Huron 
there are red and white pine, spruce, cedar, birch, 
and maple. The peninsula of Gaspé, on the 
Gulfof the St. Lawrence, contains white and red 
pine, spruce, tamarac, and birch. In the terri- 
tory north of Lake Ontario there are still un- 
cleared some white pine, elm, and maple; and on 
the peninsula of Ontario West some oak, elm, and 
walnut. This district was covered with the finer 
kind of hard woods, and the settlers, in their haste 
to clear their farms,cut down and burned millions 
of cubic feet, which, if they could have found a 
market for, would have been to them a mine of 
wealth. Now the principal supply of walnut even 
for Canada comes from Southern Indiana. In New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia the finer kind of 
white pine is worked from off the land. Coarse 
pine and black spruce are now the only kinds of 
timber manufactured, while lumbering, as atrade, 
cannot be said to exist in Newfoundland or 
Prince Edward’s Island. Over 80,000,000 cubic 
feet of timber are annually cut do “n in the forests 
of Canada, 13,009,000 dollars worth of which is 
exported to Europeand the United States, Great 
Britain alone taking 8,000,000 dollars worth. In 
iis manufacture 15,600 men are employed in the 
forests ; and in the saw and planing mills, where 
it is prepared for exportation, there are 10,000 
men employed. In the transportation of that 
portion of the trade which leaves - Quebec, over 
1,200 large ships and 17,000 seamen are engaged, 
and if you add those employed in the navigation 
of the rivers and lakes, and in the transit of 
partially manufactured material to the United 
States, there would be 25,000 men engaged in 
transportation, or a total of 50,000 men em- 
ployed altogether. Its freight for shipment is 
over 1,500,000 tons, and its accessories half as 
much more; and for the supply of this great 
industrial army, 26,000 tons of agricultural 
produce is annually required. The principal 
part of the forest lands in the Canadian dominion 
belong to the Governments of the different 
provinces. 

Thelumber manufacturer obtains the area upon 
which he works by bidding the highest price for 
it, at auction, generally from 1 dollar to 14 dollar 
the square mile. It is technically called a 
timber berth or limits; theoretically, it is 10 
miles square, or 100 square miles; but, owing 
to the topographical features of the country, 
they are of all sizes, from 24 square miles upwards. 
The limit-holder becomes a yearly tenant to the 
Government at a fixed rent, and in addition pays 
a duty of one halfpenny per cubic foot of square 
timber got out, and of 5d. on each standard log 


of 12 ft. long and 21 inches in diameter. 31,600! 





square miles of forest were rented in 1867, from 
which the Government derived a revenue of 
361,670 dollars. All the operations connected 
with the lumber trade are costly. Streams have 
to beimproved, roads, bridges, and chantiers to be 
constructed, and often large farms cleared for the 
pasturage of the cattle necessary to haul the 
timber or saw-logs to the nearest stream. 
Winter is the period during which the greater 
part of these operations are carried on. The 
square timber must be selected with care, nearly 
perfectly straight, and entirely free from knolls, 
shakes, or other blemishes. It must be hewed 
perfectly square, and must carry the same 
thickness throughout, a very slight taper indeed 
being allowable. It must be over 30 ft. in length, 
and square at least 15 in. About one twenty- 
fifth of the standing pine is available for square 
timber, and fully 40 per cent. of the remainder 
is available for saw-logs, the balance, 35 per 
cent., being under growth or damaged. The 
loss in the manufasture of square timber is con- 
siderable, especially when it is of large growth, 
and will square over 18 in.; it may be taken at 
20 per cent. Very often splendid pieces of 
timber are left on the ground because they will 
not square even!y throughout. 

Many of the men engaged in the lumber trade 
have considerable capital, more especially the 
owners of the large saw-mills, all of which are 
stopped throughout the winter for want of logs. 
They send the men up to their limits, tocut down 
and provide the next summer’s supply. Inthe 
woods they are furnished by the employer or his 
agents with all the food, clothes, and other neces- 
saries which they require, while their families 
receive a portion of their wages for their sup- 
port from the office at home; but the great 
majority of the lumberers are provided with 
means for carrying on operations in the 
woods by parties in Quebec; it is advanced 
by instalments, the first being used to buy 
and provide provisions and other necessaries, 
consequently they are soon out of fands, but 
they must have the men. Some years ago, 
when emigration was brisk to Canada, the 
Irish labourers engaged largely in this trade; 
but now the supply is mainly from the French 
parishes of Quebec and from the highland settle- 
ments of Ontario, with a fair sprinkling of Irish. 
They flock up to Ottawa in the fall to seek 
employment in the woods, and as a general rule 
they arrive penniless; yet they are hospitably 
received by any of the numerous tavern-keepers 
who follow this particular line of business. 
When a lumberer wants men, he goes to one of 
these hosts, and says, “I want to hire s0 many 
men;” the host engages the required number, 
and, of course, his own lodgers, First, the men 
are all in debt to the tavern-keeper for board, 
and often for whisky and medical attendance. 
The lumberer has no more money left than will 
convey those men to the scene of their labours, 
often 400 miles up in the woods; «o he gives his 
due bill for each man’s debts and for the men’s 
wages, payable when the timber arrives at 
Quebec. Should the raft be wrecked or burnt, 
the tavern-keeper loses his money, and the men 
lose their wages; or should it be left in the 
forest by the falling of the water, “‘ stuck,” as it 
is called, and so delayed a year in getting to the 
market, they have to wait. The butcher, the 
baker, and the physician,—all wait upon the 
tavern-keeper, who waits upon the lumberer, 
who waits upon the furnisher, who waits upon 
the bank, which sits like a spider in the midst of 
this great commercial net, always sure of its 
prey. Thus by the issue of notes in Quebec, one 
of the greatest industries of Canada is carried 
on, while its requirements give rise to & 
class of tavern-keepers, who evidently 
grow rich at the expense of a simple- 
minded and hard-working class of men. The 
wages paid to choppers and teamsters are from 
14 dollars to 20 dollars a month, with board ; 
and to hewers from 30 dollars to 40 dollars a 
month, and board. As before stated, the winter 
is the season during which the principal part of 
the timber manufacturo is carried on; but as 
early as the middle of September you can meet 
those men in hundreds going on the Upper 
Ottawa, the great highway to the forests, I 
travelled with them almost to its source, and 
in justice I must state that a more orderly class 
of men going to such laborious occupations I 
was never in company with. When arrived at 
the scene of their labours, their first care is to 
select a good site for the shanty or log-house in 
which they are to reside; one by the course of 
astream is usually selected, more especially if 
the ground is high and dry. It is soon erected. 
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Those are the men to build a log-house, for no 
men in the world can use an axe with such 
dexterity, with the timber cleared off the site, 
which is cut into lengths of about 30 ft., halved 
and dovetailed on the ends. They are piled one 
over another, to a height of about 10 ft.; open- 
ings are cut for the doors and windows, and the 
intersections between the logs filled with moss 
or clay. The roof is equally simple in its con- 
struction, on the ridge and furrow principle, 
formed by splitting logs of bass-wood, and 
taking out the heart, leaving the hollow sap. 
These are placed side by side up the roof, like 
so many gutters, and upon their joints another 
piece is placed, with the rounded side up. An 
opening of some 6 ft. square is left in the centre, 
through which the smoke ascends from a large 
fire kept always burning. A double tier of bunks 
for the men to sleep in completes the edifice. At 
the end of the shanty a store-house is built for the 
provisions, and stabling for the horses not far off. 
Thus here, far away from the busy haunts of 
men, in those grand primeval forests, the solitude 
of which for ages was only disturbed by the 
howl of the wild beasts, or the savage Indian in 
pursuit of game, thousands of honest workers 
win their bread, more contented and happy than 
the denizens of your large towns and cities ; and 
as the night brings to a close each day of toil, 
wrapped up in their blankets, lying in their hard 
bunks, with their heads to the wall all round, and 
their feet towards the warm fire, those shantymen 
enjoy that sweet repose which is best induced by 
honest usefal labour. Each shanty is occupied 
by thirty or forty, and sometimes as many as 
fifty men, and is supplied with a cook and 
assistant to prepare the food,—generally salt beef 
or pork, with bread, potatoes, beans, or whatever 
other vegetables can be procured. Breakfast,— 
tea, a great beverage with them,—is taken before 
the daylight; dinner, at twelve o’clock; and 
supper when the day’s work iscompleted. There 
is no lack of amusements until bed-time, some 
are playing cards or dominoes, while others 
laugh or sing, or replace the broken axe-handles. 
On Sanday, all the washing and mending is done, 
the letters from home answered, and the news- 
papers brought from the front by the teamsters 
read aloud for the whole company. The supply 
of 26,000 tons of agricultural produce as food 
for the men and horses employed in the woods 
is attended with much trouble and expense. 
Some of the lumberers clear farms on their 
limits, where they grow potatoes, oats, and hay, 
and they eagerly buy at high prices all that is to 
spare in the Border settlements, but the great 
bulk has to be brought up from the front. When 
the frozen snow is upon the ground, hundreds of 
teams drawing heavily-laden sleighs may be seen 
wending their way along the roads and forest- 
tracks to their several destinations. During his 
journey the teamster seldom secks the shelter of 
a house, but, wrapped up in his buffalo robe 
beside a camp-fire in the woods, he refreshes 
himself and his horses. 

When the shanty is built, and well stocked 
with provisions, the men commence their 
works, and are divided into gangs of four, 
namely, one liner, one hewer, and two scorers. 
Trees of proper size and quality are cut 
down aud marked off with a chalk line to 
the size they will square, when the scorers 
cut off the rough, and the hewer, with a very 
broad axe, makes the sides perfectly straight 
and smooth. The top is then cut off, the piece 
is turned over, and the other sides completed. 
Each gang makes abont five pieces a day. Any 
reasonably-sized tree is cut down for saw-logs, 
and made into 12 ft. lengths. All the timber 
made and saw-logs cut during the fall are placed 
on to large rollers, with oxen, and when the 
Winter’s snow is frozen on the ground, and the 
brush is cut away, they are dragged with teams 
of horses on the ice of the streams and rivers 
upon which they are to be floated down. When 
the whole quantity has been hauled out, which is 
generally done by the middle of the month of 
March, and when the ice breaks up, the work- 
men leave the shanties, and, dividing themselves 
into gangs, float the timber down the smaller 
streams to the main river. ‘This is often 
&@ work of extreme difficulty and hardship, 
more especially when the streams are tor- 
tuous and narrow. For weeks they trudge on the 
banks, through mud and brushwood, constantly 
wet to the skin, and encamping where best they 
can at night. In the main river the square 


timber is formed into cribs, of 24 ft. wide, by 
string pieces and traverses, fastened on by 
Withes made of young saplings, care being taken 
to avoid injuring the timber by any attachment, 


Seventy, eighty, and often one hundred of the 
cribs form a raft, usually containing about 
100,000 ft., and each crib consists of from fifteen 
to twenty pieces, and contains from 800 ft. to 
1,000 ft. The raft, when completed, is manned 
by fifteen to twenty men, who cook and sleep 
aboard, and guide and drive, with oars and sails, 
this mighty mass of wood down the river, until 
they reach a fall or rapids, which, in all Cana- 
dian rivers, are numerous and steep. On the 
navigable reaches of the river and on the lakes 
steamboats are now employed to tow the rafts ; 
and, to avoid the destruction and damage which 
the timber annually passing underwent, the 
rafts are passed over the falls on inclined planes, 
called slides, erected by the Government for the 
purpose. A single crib is passed at a time, so 
that when all are over, the raft has to be again 
banded, or re-made. In the construction of 
those slides great engineering skill is displayed, 
and the most remarkable of them is the one 
built at the west end of Ottawa city, to obviate 
the magnificent Chaudiére Falls. About 300 
yards above them a certain portion of the river 
is dammed off, and turned into an artificial 
channel, down which the waters of the Ottawa 
river rush with terrific force and speed. As, 
however, a raft on such a steep incline, and 
hurried along by such a mass of water, would 
attain a speed which would destroy itself and all 
upon it, the fall of the shoot is broken at inter- 
vals by straight runs, along which it glides at 
comparatively reduced speed, till it again 
jane over and continues another headlong 
rush. Some of these runs terminate with a 
| perpendicular drop of 4 ft. or 5 ft., over 
which the crib goes headlong, and wallows 
in the boiling water beneath till the current 
regains the mastery, and forces it on faster and 
more furiously than before. The crib has a 
kind of raised bridge for the lumberers to stand 
on, who, without such aid, would be washed off 
as the mass drops from shoot to shoot, and dis- 
appears some few feet under at each plunge. 
More than 40,000,000 cubic feet of timber come 
down the shoots of the Ottawa river every year, 
from which the Government derives a hand- 
some revenue as slide dues. To go down the 
rapids of a timber slide is exhilarating: the 
immense speed, the rush of water, the succession 
of shoots stretching out before like sloping flights 
of stairs, the rough long straits into which the 
crib seems to dive and founder, letting the water 
up beneath, and over behind, till it is again 
urged forward whirling madly as if in a swing, 
the timber snapping and groaning and working 
like a bundle of reeds, getting a momentary 
rest with each incline, and again thumping over 
the straits with sharp uneasy struggles, create 
such a sensation and whirl as only a run of three- 
quarters of a mile down the timber shoots of the 
Ottawa can give. Once below these falls, the raft 
is re-made for the last time, and gladly do the 
hardy lumberers glide down the river with their 
timber safe and sound: not that all danger is 
past, for miles and miles of rapids, although not 
so steep, have still to be gone over, and the 
great Victoria Bridge at Montreal has to be shot 
through, where recently a raft was dashed to 
pieces on one of its piers, but almost by a 
miracle all the hands were saved, two by cling- 
ing to the pier, and the others to portions of the 
broken raft. Thus, often five months after the 
timber left the woods, it reaches Quebec, where, 
for miles on either shore above and below the 
city, the rafts are stowed away in coves pre- 
pared for their reception. When the lumberer 
gets his price, the merchant measures and classes 
the timber, and ehould any dispute arise, the 
Government sends a culler, whose expenses have 
to be paid by the party he decidesagainst. The 
ends of the timber, which, to avoid damage to 
it, were left pointed, are now neatly squared, and 
hundreds get employment to put it on shipboard. 
The lumberers, like sailors after a long voyage, 
receive their clearance, and, very like them, rest 
awhile to spend it before they go back to the 
forest to begin again. The saw-logs either 
degcend the fails singly without a slide, or are 
passed down after the descent of the cribs on to 
the large open reaches, where they are enclosed 
by bocms, and towed en masse to the head of the 
next falls: these operations are repeated until 
the point of manufacture is reached. Above 
1,000,000,000 ft. board measure ara manu- 
factured by the mills of Canada, valued at 
10,000,000 dollars. More than one-half of this 
amount is turned cut from the mills on the 
Ottawa river. In this city and its neighbour- 
hood there are twelve large mills, all substantial 
and well-arranged structures, fitted up with the 











newest and best machinery, some of which will 
cut 150,000 logs each season, and turn ont 
150,000 ft. of lumber a day, with seven gangs, 
comprising 175 saws, besides edgers and batters. 
E. B. Eddy, a Yankee, who came here without 
a cent in his pocket, has, in addition to three 
saw-mills, a pail factory and a match factory, 
that the smallest piece of wood may not go to 
waste, where he employs 1,000 men and boys, 
women, and girls. Canada may well feel proud 
of the development of this trade, which has 
tended so much to increase her wealth, and to 
the cultivation of her soil, while it has adminis- 
tered to the wants of older countries, and made 
homes for some of their surplus populations. 
Ottawa. Tuos, CoNNOLLY, Stonemason. 








YEOVIL, WAKE UP! 


A SLOWLY-IMPROVING, yet somewhat busy, 
town is that of Yeovil. It is pleasantly 
situated on the Ivel, or Yeo, and it possesses an 
archeevlogical interest that compensates for 
some of its modern drawbacks. 

The town kaew some civil strife daring the 
Parliamentary wars, and Fairfax, who did goodly 
work for Cromwell, left memories behind him 
here and on through to Langport. The fine 
old church, which passed almost unscathed, 
presents more of a weather-worn than a war- 
worn appearance, and it still exhibits much of 
its whilom splendour. We need not describe it 
in detail. It is a cruciform structure, in the 
Perpendicular style, with nave, transepts, aisles, 
chancel, porch, a fine tower arch, and a well- 
preserved cradle roof. The roof, which was once 
covered over with a plaster coating, was bared 
of its later coating during a late restoration, 
scraped, and varnished. The crypt underneath 
the chancel is worth a view, and the canopied 
doorway evidences skilful treatment. The 
modern stained glass in the church is what 
some call rich in colour; but the artistic 
manipulation is not above criticism, not even 
excepting that in the tewer to the memory of 
Prince Albert. The ancient font and brass 
lectern will claim passing notice, and the ques- 
tionable Latin inscription on the latter may 
create asmile. The gift of Martin Forester is, 
however, hallowed by time. Some monumental 
brasses are scattered about, in memory of local 
families, some dating from 1519; and there 
are a few quaint epitaphs. We mounted the 
tower in quest of undiscovered wuifs, and we 
spent some time in deciphering the legends 
on the old peal of eight bells. Tae scrutiny 
turned out a rather tedious one, and not having 
sufficient time on our hands to twist ourselves 
through the old framework in the glimmering 
light we were afforded, we desisted. ‘Two of the 
bells we examined bear the respective dates of 
1626 and 1728. 

The clock, which for many years never kept 
good time, was lately removed for repair. We 
have not heard that its new movements are more 
to be depended upon, but we have little doubt 
that the clock is fast enough for the motions of 
the present town council in office. 

Of the modern churches, that in Peter-street, 
called Trinity Church, is the only one worthy of 
honourable mention. It is from a design by 
Mr. Bepjamin Ferrey, in the Early English style. 

The architecture of the modern public build- 
ings in the town is mediocre. The town-hall is 
a somewhat large structure in the lonic style, 
with a clock turret, underneath which is the 
corn exchange aud market. 

Here and there, through the older portions of 
the town, may be noticed some very old inns 
or hostelries, that have long since forgotten the 
names of their builders, hoary with age, and 
stoutly struggling against the blasts of time. 
Here are roofs that never knew of a ridge-board, 
but were lapped in a dowel unity; windows 
whose transoms and mullions were shattered, 
perhaps, under the shot and shell of Fairfax. 
Yet they live, as it were, defying time. 

These old houses, with their projecting win- 
dows, heavy gables, long inward passages, 
curious wainuscoted apartments, oaken stairs, 
lead the mind back to days when curious habits 
of domesticlife and observances dovetailed them- 
selves into the framework of English society, 
which squared itself with inward thought and 
outward actions. The Castle Inn and the George 
Inn may be instanced as specimeus of that class 
of dwellings which are now fast disappearing 
from the land. 

Leaving the past and its memories, let us 
touch upon the present aud its duties, One 
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want of Yeovil is a good and effective water 
supply. The present supply is bad, nor is the 
water of that purity that can be recommended. 
Sickness was lately prevalent to a large extent. 
Cases of fever, scarlatina, measles, and other 
cognate diseases, were prevalent during last 
spring and summer, and one medical practitioner 
in the town informed us that he wondered the 
mortality was not greater. The drainage of 
Yeovil is very defective; indeed, so far as we 
examined, we saw the surface drainage finding 
its ordinary outlet (or perhaps inlet) through 
the common sinks and traps where it could, 
taking the rake of the road to some lower 
level, to be absorbed on its passage wherever it 
listed. The greater portion of the ordinary 
sewage is buried in the subsoil; the rest oozes 
and wriggles riverward. The whole of the 
sewage matter of Ycovil could be well and pro- 
fitably utilised, and there exist natural facilities 
and inducements that ought to urge the local 
Board to stir in the matter. 

The River Yeo is not in a very pure state, 
it may be guessed. Kid-glove manufacture is 
carried on extensively in the town and environs, 
and a large female population, and in many in- 
stances whole families, find employment in this 
local trade. The refase-matter in connexion 
with these foci of industry is an item in any con- 
sideration of the subject. Sufficient nastiness, 
in all reason, we could see on all sides, finding 
its outlet in one way or another into the river. 
Will the local Board take a hint, and bestir 
themselves? There is talk of a new Bill fora 
better water supply. A Bill was once sent 
before Parliament, but fell through. The idea 
or plan now recommended is to bring the water 
from Evershot hills farther south. 

The state of the Yeovil workhouse for a long 
time has been a chronic scandal. We have not 
space at present to go into detail, but we are 
tafe in asserting that able-bodied youths have 
been kept for several years in the house, lazily 
rquandering their time from youth to manhood, 
and at last thrown out upon society, unable to 
follow any useful occupation. They have been 
reared up to criminality; we have data to show 
it. The infant children, it is asserted, have been 
neglected by their nurses to death, and the old 
avd infirm left for weeks in dirt without a change 
of clothing. Large quantities of wine, spirits, 
and beer have been put down to workhouse ex- 
penses, and we should like to be informed by the 
medical officer, who gives us the quantities, who 
are the consumers. It is heartless work to order 
stimulants for aged and infantile starvelings, 
without the certainty that they will reach those 
who pine and die for the lack of them. Taking 
the words of a late visiting committee, we are 
fortified in our remarks; for they stated to 
the Board that the union was in a disgraceful 
condition. In the matter of food, drink, and 
clothing, there has been great neglect, and there 
has also been a shameful expenditure for articles 
by which the poor patients have not benefited. 

We repeat, and we challenge denial, that the 
children in Yeovil poorhouse have been hen- 
cooped and suffocated for want of exercise and 
air, and that their nurses and the guardians can 
scarcely be exonerated. 

Yeovil is not the only workhouse south where 
reforms are needed. We have visited a few of 
them, and we could state facts that might startle 
the stoutest. If the Poor-law Board desire to 
effect a reform, we will help it out in the 
Christian endeavour, and give it and the public 
pictures of neglected life which vegetates in the 
land and threatens the future. 

A few words more about the town proper. 
Yeovil is well served with railway accommoda- 
tion. The South-Western and Great Western 
have both stations in the town. In the matter 
of new buildings, we perceived very little indeed 
in the town or environs. If some new dwellings 
were erected, a few of the old ruinous edifices 
of the town could be taken down with advan- 
tage. The town council have an opportunity 
presented to them for carrying out the improving 
powers with which they are invested but seldom 
exercise. It is very easy to know by the state of 
& street, the character of the dwellings that 
flank it. In Back-street, Park-street, South- 
street, Vicarage-street, and others, and the lanes 
and courts branching off, the local authorities 
would find ample and useful work to do in street 
paths, yards, channels, and drains. Down in 
that sluggish hollow, beside the old buttressed 
wall of the church, there is plenty of work for 

pavior, scavenger, and drain-maker, 

Branching off from this quarter, there are 


and rheumatics. Decay is here, within a stone’s 
throw of the fine old “ Lantern of the West.” 
Batarenot someof our grandest Gothic cathedrals 
and churches encompassed by reeking shambles, 
and hidden from a proper sight by winding cut- 
throat kennels and equivocal domiciles ? It ought 
surely to be the pride of the burgesses, citizens, 
and inhabitants of any town which possesses an 
heirloom of architecture, to preserve it, and 
glory in the possession; and it is also the duty 
of the local authorities of such towns where 
such glorious remains exist, to keep the spaces 
around them open, and render their approaches 
easy, wide, and ornamental. 

There is a field called “The Park” outside 
the town, but it is merely a green sward, and 
we hear it is intended for building purposes: 80 
the townsfolk must not indulge in dreams yet 
awhile of nicely-gravelled walks, fountains, 
ponds, lakes, or lovers’ seats. 

The cemetery is tastefully laid out with good 
approaches, and respectable chapels for burial 
purposes. ; 

Looking back and looking forward, we are 
inclined to believe that Yeovil is destined to 
improve, although she has made but slow pro- 
gress. Though possessed once of a local manu- 
facture of woollens, in addition to her present 
glove trade, she need not lament its decay, 
while she has still resources undeveloped. 

In the matter of intellectual enjoyment, 
the town boasts of a Mutual Improvement 
Society ; but, though useful, its sc»pe is but very 
circumscribed at present. If it would effect 
tangible and lasting good, it must widen its 
range, and not be content with mere readings, odd 
lectures, and intermittent entertainments. 

There is wealth in the town and surrounding 
country, and a more ambitious effort is required 
for the rising generation than what we could 
hear of on our visit. Our parting advice to the 
local authorities is to do their common duties, 
vestrymen, churchwardens, poor-law guardians, 
and others. The first and most necessary step, 
let us repeat, is the purification of town and 
river, giving health by good drainage, securing 
a proper supply of pure water, attending more 
to the wants of the poor, placing the streets and 
footways in a better state of repair, and re- 
modelling the poorhouse system, which is a 
disgrace to all concerned. 





There is capacity enough to do these things 
rightly in this Somersetshire town; but with a 
little purse-proud intolerance and ignorance on 
the one side, and petty huxtering views on the 
other, the town is crushed, and its public spirit, 
except on rare occasions, is weak, fitful, and un- 
productive. 








FROM FLORENCE. 


FortuNE seems to have adopted Italy as her 
favoured child, and is not wearied in heaping 
honours on her. Close on the long ardently- 
wished-for occupation of Rome, has come the 
offer of the crown of Spain to one of her sons. 
The deputation from Spain, consisting of the 
élite of her honourable men (after a quarantine 
of three days outside the harbour of Genoa), 
arrived on the 3rd, at Florence. 

From the station to the hotel, prepared for 
their reception, the way was lined with in- 
fantry, cavalry, and National Guard. The 
streets were elegantly decorated with alternate 
Spanish and Italian flags, evergreens, and flowers 
in abundance. The deputation and suite con- 
sisted of 139 persons. The Italians thronged 
to see them, strangers also, and the vivas, which 
did aot burst forth till they had reached their 
hotel, were loud and hearty. The Spaniards 
returned the compliment from their balcony, 
with repeated Viva UItalia. On Sunday, the 
4th, the presentation to the king took place, at 
which the request to offer the crown of Spain to 
the Duke d’Aosta, was made to the king by 
Ruiz Zorilla, the head of the deputation, and 
after a long complimentary speech in Spanish, 
and the acceptation announced by sound of 
cannon, the crown was given to the young 
prince, who was saluted as “ Amadeo I. Re di 
Spagna.” 

Ono Monday, the deputation were at the 
opening of the Parliament, when the first 
Roman deputies were present. After being 
féted by the king and municipality, and 
féting the latter and all the diplomatic circle in 
return, they go back to Spain. The young 


king will not take up his residence in Madrid, 
it is said, until the middle of January, when his 
queen, whom all concur in pronouncing a clever 





zigzag places, dolorous-looking, rife with odours 


and promising helpmate in the difficult task to 





be undertaken, will accompany him. May both 
be enabled to render to the long ill-governed 
country effectual aid in the progress and amelio. 
ration of everything it so much needs. 

Florence. 








MONT CENIS. 


Our correspondent on the spot tells us it 
ig announced now that 113 métres only are 
wauting to be pierced to complete the tunnel, 
and that on the 28th ult. the workmen de. 
clared they could hear distinctly the noise of 
the working on the opposite side. The passing 
of our Indian mail by the Brindisi route hag 
given the highest satisfaction to the Italians, 
It is to be hoped the benefit of the Mont Cenis 
Tunnel, after its completion, may not be long 
delayed in its realisation. 








METROPOLITAN STREETS AND RAIL. 
ROADS. 


THE opening up of new streets, the removal 
of street obstructions, and the widening of the 
throats of the thoroughfares of London, ara 
works which make slow progress. Our metro- 
polis has never hitherto been Haussmannised, 
and is not likely tobe. Our Thwaiteses, Layards, 
and Ayrtons, are not under compulsion, either 
to execute great public improvements as speedily 
as the poor fugitive baron, or compelled to 
decamp as summarily as that active official did 
when the collapse came. 

Londoners have not occasion to say, however, 
that the authorities are oblivious to public needs, 
or inactive in improving our means of commu- 
nication. The corporation of the city of Lon- 
don have been, and are gradually, doing great 
things, in the improvement of thoroughfares, in 
some instances in the City proper, as directed by 
their engineer, Mr. W. Haywood, and in others 
in conjunction with the Metropolitan Board of 
Works. Among the street improvements in the 
City, either already effected or in progress, may 
be mentioned the widening of the eastern 
ends of Leadenhall and Fenchurch streets ; 
the widening of Newgate, Upper Thames, 
and Mansion House streets; and of the Poultry 
and Ludgate-hill; of Gracechurch-street in the 
centre, and of Lombard-street at the east end, 
and Fenchurch-street at the west end, with 
gradual widening and improvement of Basing- 
hall-street, Lime-street, Liverpool-street, Thread- 
needle-street, Throgmorton-street, Seething-lane, 
and Tokenhouse-yard. All these improvements 
are not yet accomplished facts, and we may need 
to exercise the philosophy implied in the proverb 
of Erasmus, Festina lente, but visible progress is 
being made of a very satisfactory character. 
The Middle-row of Holborn has been removed, 
the Holborn Viaduct has been completed, and 
spacious interjacent streets have been opened, or 
are in progress, in its vicinity. 

The Metropolitan Board of Works, exercising 
its own powers in some cases, and acting in con- 
cert with the Corporation of the City, in others, 
has also effected great thoroughfare improve- 
ments of late, as witness the Victoria Embank- 
ment, and its continuation vid Queen Victoria- 
street, to the Mansion House, with the communi- 
cations open, or in progress, between the 
Embankment and Whitehall, and the Strand by 
way of Villiers and other streets. The com- 
pletion and opening within the last two years of 
the new Blackfriars Bridge, the Holborn Viaduct, 
and the Victoria Embankment, are enough to 
repel the charge, against the public bodies con- 
cerned, of either *‘ masterly inactivity ” or supine- 
ness, 

In connexion with this subject it is gratifying 
to notice among the schemes for which Parlia- 
mentary sanction is to be asked in the ensuing 
session, one that involves street improvements 
of an important character; we refer to the 
Euston, St. Pancras, and Charing-cross Railway 
Bill, Mr. John Hawkshaw, C.E., F.R.S., and 
Mr. J. Wolfe Barry, C.E., are the joint engineers 
of this scheme, which is a revival, in an enlarged 
and amended form, of a scheme for which an 
Act was obtained some five or six years ago, but 
which was burthened with costly and cumbrous 
provisions, and was not carried into effect. The 
connexion of the great railway systems having 
their termini on the north of London with those 
on the south, has long been an object of desire, 
and various schemes have been proposed in suc- 
cesive sessions of Parliament to connect Charing- 
cross terminus with northern lines. The cardinal 
points of the scheme now proposed are, the con- 
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nexion of the Midland and the London and North- 
Western lines, with the South-Eastern system at 
Charing-cross. The junction with the Midland 
system, it is proposed, will be with the low-level 
jine which passes under St. Pancras Station. 
The line, passing thence eastwards, will be 
joined by two spurs thrown off from the extreme 
east and west arrival platforms of the London 
and North-Western Station at Euston. There 
will be, of course, interchange stations at St. 
Pancras and Euston, and an exchange station 
with the Metropolitan at Gower-street. The 
new line, it is proposed, will pass under the 
Metropolitan in Euston-road, and bending round 
to the westward, will be carried behind the 
houses on the west side of Tottenham-court- 
road, with stations at Goodge-street and at the 
junction of Tottenham-court-road with Oxford- 
street. From this point—Oxford-street—it is 
contemplated to effect an important above- 
ground improvement, in a 60 ft. street, from 
Oxford-street to Leicester-square, where there 
will be another station. From the south-east 
corner of Leicester-square to the back of the 
National Gallery another 60 ft. street will be 
opened up ; the new National Gallery will have 
one 60 ft. street along the back of the new 
buildings, and, in accordance with the plans of 
Mr. E. M. Barry, another, passing along the west 
end of the buildings from Pall-mall East into 
Leicester-square, a line first marked out in our 
pages. This street will afford scope for archi- 
tectural effects, and in conjunction with the 
other proposed new streets, will give a clear 
unobstructed run from Pall-mall, Westminster, 
and Charing-cross, to the North of London. 
The proposed railway will be carried under the 
two new streets first referred to, and it is 
believed that the Metropolitan Board of Works 
will bear half the expense of making such 
streets. With the street to the west of the new 
National Gallery the promoters of the Railway 
Bill have nothing to do. The plans lodged by 
‘the Metropolitan Board for the improvement of 
Leicester-square refer to the laying out of the 
space within the rails as an ornamental garden. 
Reverting to the proposed railway, it will 
bend round by the north of St. Martin’s Church, 
and, crossing under the Strand, pass the east 
side of Villiers-street, which it will cross diago- 
nally, and rua into the Charing-cross line, on the 
leve), at the north end of the viaduct. There 
will be an exchange station on the north side of 
the Strand, a few yards to the east of the 
entrance to the present Charing-cross Station. 
The proposed line will be almost entirely un- 
derground ; but all the stations will be open to 
the upper air, and open shafts will be provided 
at suitable intervals for light and ventilation. 
As regards the probable traffic on such a line 
as that contemplated, it can scarcely be doubted 
that it will be of a remunerative character. 
That the Boards of the London and North- 
Western and the South-Eastern Companies think 
80, is manifest from the fact that, in connexion 
with the North-Western and Charing-cross line 
before referred to, for which an Act was obtained, 
but the powers allowed to lapse, these companies 
guaranteed a dividend of 5 per cent. on the 
cost of construction. Since that time there is 
an opportunity of which advantage is to be 
taken, of connecting the Midland, as well as the 
London and North-Western, with the South- 
Eastern system at Charing-cross. It should 
also be mentioned that the Great Eastern 
will be brought into connexion, as trains 
of that company now run to St. Pancras 
station. The provision of another station at 
Charing-cross would also greatly relieve the 
present station, and afford room for 150 addi- 
tional trains, or more, daily, from the South- 
Western and the Brighton systems. A large 
interchange traffic would be done by the con- 
nected lines, and it can scarcely be doubted 
that direct railway. communication between 
north and south, across the heart of the metro- 
polis, would command a heavy omnibus traffic. 
At present there are street omnibuses plying, 
along St. Martin’s-lane and Tottenham-court- 
road, at intervals of less than two minutes, for 
above fifteen hours a day. The proposed line 
would set at rest, finally, in all probability, the 
often-mooted project of a direct east and west 
London line. This important project is launched 
under good auspices, and seems well fitted to 
Secure the favourable regard of the Legislature. 
Another project, of a different character, in 
the City proper, is exciting a considerable degree 
ofinterest, and, in so far as is known at present, 
will be unopposed. We refer to the Holborn 
Viadact Station. This is a scheme for a terminal 





station, on a level with the Viaduct, to be situ- 
ated between Farringdon-street and the Old 
Bailey. The frontage to the Viaduct would 
afford scope for an effective, but not necessarily 
very costly fagade; and the area available, it is 
asserted, would give room for nine or ten lines 
of rail, and seven or eight departure and arrival 
platforms, with space for booking offices, waiting- 
rooms, luggage registration offices, and the other 
necessary conveniences. Thespace at command 
is of triangular form, and contains above 3 acres. 
The longest side of the triangle is on the 
Faringdon-street side; the next in length, on 
the Old Bailey side; and the shortest, the front 
to the Viaduct. The apex of the triangle 
reaches nearly to Ludgate-hill. The Ludgate 
Station of the London, Chatham, and Dover line 
is, we believe, quite inadequate to the accom- 
modation of the traffic that might otherwise be 
brought to it, from that system and from the 
lines of the Brighton and the South-Western 
Companies. It has been designed for a passing 
station and through traffic, and not for a terminus, 
for which additional sidings and platform accom- 
modation are essential. In the event of this 
station being constructed, it will be possible for 
passengers to enter on the street level, register 
their baggage at the station, and proceed to 
Paris, without forther trouble on account of their 
luggage ; this is assuming, of course, that Paris 
is again to become a place of resort, and that the 
delicate grenouille is to supplant cats and rats 
in the menu at the restaurants of the now dis- 
tressed city. 

Yet another scheme affecting metropolitan 
locomotion is of a totally different character 
from those referred to; it is for a communication 
by railway between Cannon-street and Broad- 
street stations. This scheme is engineered by 
Mr. Rammell, and is intended to be worked on 
the pneumatic system. This will not, of course, 
admit of working junctions with the lines at 
Broad-street and Cannon-street, but interchange 
stations at these termini, and a connecting line, 
would probably command a large traffic both 
locally, from point to point, and from the South- 
Eastern to the London and North-Western and 
North London lines, and vice versd. Mr. 
Rammell demonstrated the practicability of his 
system on the experimental line he built a few 
years since, and worked in the grounds of the 
Crystal Palace at Sydenham. His loaded car- 
riage traversed an unnecessarily severe gradient 
of 1 in 18, which is much stiffer, it may be pre- 
sumed, than anything that can ever be necessi- 
tated in actual working. This scheme would 
have the advantage, as regards cost, that it would 
be unnecessary to purchase property, excepting 
for stations, shafts, and engine-house. The 
gradients might be regulated by the engineer. 

Among other new railway schemes to facilitate 
metropolitan locomotion are the Eastern Metro- 
politan, and the Fulham, Hammersmith, and 
City lines, revived from last session; the Har- 
row, Edgware, and London ; and a few others. 

The plans lodged for schemes, involving 
works to be promoted in next session, include 
thirty-four Bills for street and road tramways. 
Of these, eighteen relate to London, and embrace 
many of the principal thoroughfares. Of the 
streets and roads in the metropolis in which it 
is proposed to lay these lines, junctions, and 
sidings, it may truly be said that their name is 
legion ; and, looking to the grasping demands for 
powers made by the intending petitioners, we 
venture to think that we may have too much of 
a good thing. The powers asked for are absurd, 
and in come instances disregard the essential 
conditions under which tramways are admissible 
in cities—long, straight, and wide streets. 








AN INDIAN BURIAL. 


Tue Rejah Murahaga, of Kelapore, who died in 
Florence, on the 30th of last month, had scarcely 
reached his twentieth year. His great intelli- 
gence and promising character, coupled with his 
early death, have raised much interest in him. 
He was travelling for his improvement, and gave 
great hopes of becoming a useful potentate of 
the 600,000 people over whom he was to have 
reigned. He had been brought up at Bombay. 
Though very dark, he was a fine-looking young 
man, broad-chested, with singularly expressive 
and intelligent eyes. 

The seeds of the fatal disease were sown 
while indulging to excess in the new pleasure of 
skating, at Innsbruck. The intense cold of the 
country rapidly increased the malady; and on 
arriving at Florence he was unable to rally. 





Two English and two Italian physicians were 
in constant attendance. He had brought with 
him the most precious remedies prescribed by 
the medicos of his people—pulverised pearls and 
diamonds; and, while recognising those of the 
physicians around him, precautions as used in 
India were not neglected. 

Domestic animals were kept near the invalid, 
to attract the malady from the patient and from 
those who were nursing him. These, according 
to Indian custom, should have been thrown out 
of window. This being forbidden, the attendants 
contented themselves with throwing them into a 
courtyard from an inconsiderable height. 

In spite of remedies and the greatest care, the 
malady grew worse from day to day: the prince 
not being able to lie in bed, desired to be placed 
on the ground, his legs to be crossed ; and there 
he died. 

The aide-de-camp of the Prince, who spoke 
only English, with the assistance of the English 
ambassador, overcame the objections of the 
muncipality, and obtained, after some little 
difficulties, their consent to have the funeral 
rites performed according to the Indian customs. 
These took place, an hour after midnight, at the 
end of the Cascine, by the side of the Arno, thus 
following the laws of Vishnu. The medical 
attendants, the head of the municipal police, 
and other civic authorities were present. The 
body, dressed in magnificent garments,—the 
head surrounded with a turban, adorned with 
the significative signs of the rank of the de- 
ceased, the great scarlet mantle, embroidered 
richly in gold relief, covering it; while the arms 
were adorned with bracelets, and the neck 
with a necklet of large pearls,—was borne 
surrounded by his attendants, in an omnibus to 
the Cascene. There, in spite of precautions, 
were assembled crowds of people, including many 
ladies. The pile prepared was about ° yards 
long by 4 ft. high and wide. A betel veing 
put into the mouth of the deceased, a ->rahmin 
began praying while manipulating a cake of 
dough. The Brahmin was clothed in a large 
linen mantle covering his head. The attend- 
ants sprinkled camphor and other perfumes over 
the pile. The body, carefully arranged, was 
placed on the pile, the plank on which it had 
been laid being removed from under it ; and fresh 
perfumes added, the cake placed beside him, 
wood piled around him until he seemed encased, 
and bundles of wood placed high around. About 
two o'clock the whole was ignited in several 
places. 

The plank on which the body had rested was 
thrown into the river. The Indians continued 
throwiug incense on the pile, and keeping up 
the burning of the wood till nearly nine o'clock, 
when water was thrown on the embers. The 
remains were then religiously collected and 
placed in a porcelain vase. Every particle of 
the embers was thrown by two Indians into the 
river. They descended into the middle of the 
stream for the purpose. Earth was scattered 
over the place of the rite in the shape of a 
heart, around which small vases filled with rice 
were placed. All the Indians then knelt and 
prayed, their faces touching the earth. The urn 
containing the remains was carrie(| away, to be 
later consigned to the Ganges. Many accessory 
ceremonies were dispensed with which would 
have been attended to had the deceased not 
died in a foreign land. 

Florence. 








SEWAGE IRRIGATION. 


In his elaborate and important paper on this 
subject read before the Maidstone Farmers’ 
Club, Mr. J. Bailey Denton says :— 

I propose to confine myself to that branch of 
the subject in the practicability of which the 
majority of persons concur,—I mean the treat- 
ment of sewage by irrigation; and I adopt this 
course because I believe that, with the exception 
of villages, public institutions, and isolated dwell- 
ings, in which excretal matter may, perhaps, 
be more suitably removed by a dry earth than 
by a water system, there is no other treatment 
open for adoption than irrigation, if we are todo 
as the Legislature will shortly compel us to do, 
i.e., keep our streams free from pollution, and at 
the same time utilise the refuse of our towns in 
a profitable manner. I am led to this conclu- 
sion by the fact that, let the mode of treating 
excretal matter be what it may, it is not possible, 
if we are to have proper regard to sanitary 
arrangements, to avoid some system of under 
ground sewage by which to get rid of the liquid 
refuse of towns. It is this conviction that is 
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already obliging even the northern ‘‘midden ” 
towns, where to economise water for manufactur- 
ing uses, they resist the introduction of water- 
closets, to resort to irrigation as a means of purify- 
ing and utilising the liquid refuse from their 
sewers. 

I hope that the cursory way in which I speak of 
the dry-earth system will not be interpreted into 
a condemnation of it. I have adopted it myself, 
and advise its adoption wherever it can be ad- 
vantageously brought into use. There is one 
fact I wish here to mention with regard to the 
dry-earth system, and that is, that experience has 
shown that surface earth and clay will dedorise 
excrementitious matter, and that sand and chalk 
will not. This cannot but have a bearing when 
considering what are the most suitable soils for 
irrigation. It would be wrong, however, not to 
add that the Army Sanitary Commission in the 
report of the Madras Government, 1869, are 
reported to say that “the practical difficulty in 
the working of the dry-earth system, instead of 
decreasing with experience, has, on the contrary, 
increased to such an extent as to oblige the 
authorities to look to some other mode for the 
disposal of their refuse.” 

As far as experience has gone, the quantity of 
land required for irrigation will vary from the 
minimum of one acre to every 100 persons to 
the maximum of one acre to every fifty persons. 
With free soils, and a full recognition of the 
advantage of filtration in connexion with irriga- 
tion, one acre may suffice to cleanse the sewage 
from 150 persons, and under the same condition 
one acre of what are called retentive soils may 
equally suffice to cleanse the sewage of 100 
persons. But these quantities must be enlarged 
for two reasons—first, because provision must 
be made for increasing population, and, next, 
because it is most desirable to have a margin of 
extra land beyond that which is absolutely 
required for purification in order to allow of an 
alternation of cropping, and an occasional rest 
of the land from sewage. Again, if the sewsge 
is diluted above the standard I have mentioned, 
as it frequently will be, the farmer will desire 
to spread it over as wide an area as he can, and 
he should be provided with land to enable him 
to do so. If filtration is resorted to at times as 
a separate process (irrespective of irrigation), the 
area required may be reduced considerably..... 

It will have been understood from what I have 
already said, that I consider drainage, natural 
or artificial, a sine qua non, and that it should 
be so conducted in all cases, whether porous or 
heavy soils, as to secure active percolation down 
to the very base of the filter, by placing the 
Grains sufficiently near to each other that there 
shall be no dead earth between them. The 
drains should be laid with special regard to the 
surface-carriers by which the sewage is delivered 
and distributed, and also, in some degree, to the 
shape and position of the lands or slopes over 
which the sewage will have to run. Where the 
drains must pass under carriers they should be 
made water-tight, and the surface should be 
prepared so as to prevent the collection of sewage 
directly over the drains under any circumstances 
whatever. The absorption of the sewage by the 
soil should depend upon the uniform porosity of 
the soil rather than any direct influence of the 
drains. In the case of a hospital in Surrey, 
where I have carried out the irrigation works 
with this point especially in view, the drains are 
80 contrived that no sewage whatever runs over 
the surface immediately above the drains. The 
consequence has been that, although the liquid 
sewage of an average number of patients 
amounting to 235 daily has been crowded upon 
1} acre of land, the efiluent water from the 
underdrains has been declared by Dr. W. Odling, 
F.R.S., to be “unexceptionable potable water.” 
In this case the effluent water, when it reaches 
the level of the drains, mixes with a considerable 
quantity of subsoil water. The delivery of the 
sewage from a town to the land to be irrigated 
forms no part of the subject I have undertaken to 
speak upon. Before leaving the preparation of the 
land, I ought to state what, perhaps, I should have 
stated at the beginning, that the only mode of 
irrigation now generally acknowledged to be ap- 
propriate is that which distributes the sewage on 
the surface. The plan, however, adopted by 
Lord Essex, Mr. Mechi, and some few others, of 
showering the sewage by hose and jet (which is 
one mode of surface irrigation) is now objected 
to for three reasons; the first being that the 
expense is much greater; the second, that it is 
difficult to apply the sewage in sufficient quan- 
tities to saturate the soil while the service is 
attended with a loss by evaporation; and the 





next that it covers the stalks and surfaces of the 
vegetation with clinging sewage, which has been 
made a good deal of in consequence of its having 
been said, though without proof, that parasitic 
diseases are communicated by the deposit of 
sewage on plants consumed by cattle. Thesug- 
gestions that have been made from time to time 
for subterranean irrigation, on the ground that 
the sewage may thus be taken to the roots of 
the plants, to rise up in the soil and saturate it 
to the surface, have been entirely discarded. A 
remark made by the late Lord Palmerston on 
the occasion I have referred to, when, to meet 
the objections of his tenénts who demurred to the 
loss of their water meadows, it was proposed 
that the under-drains should be occasionally 
stopped up, and water let in to them from the 
River Test, explains the ground of objection. 
On consulting his lordship whether I should try 
the experiment, he stated, ‘*‘ You may do so to a 
very limited extent, and at my cost, but it is 
opposed to a ruling principle of cultivation. 
Every good gardener has now rejected the saucer 
to the flower-pot, because he will not have bottom 
water. He prefers supplying his plants with 
water from above, taking care that there is 
proper drainage below.” I need not tell you the 
experiment was never tried. 








THE NEW LAW COURTS. 


Ir is satisfactory, after the long and not quite 
justifiable delay that has marked the progress, 
or rather the want of progress, in connexion with 
the New Courts of Justice, to know that there 
are at last symptoms of a commencement of the 
works. On Tuesday last formal notices were 
received by contractors, inviting tenders for the 
foundations of the new Courts, to be sent in to 
the office of the Board of Works, on or before 
December 28th, at one o’clock p.m. 








ART-EDUCATION. 


At the annual meeting of the Cardiff Schools 
of Science and Art, Mr. G. T. Clark (whose 
papers in our pages on English Castles will be re- 
membered), delivered an effective address. We 
print part of it that more especially refers to 
architecture :— 

Time would fail me, even were I capable of 
tracing out this natural law in the whole circle 
of the sciences, but I will follow in some detail 
one, the most striking of them, with the ex- 
amples of which we are all familiar, and the 
rules of which are continually and very grossly 
violated under our eyes, and yet an art, success 
in which may be appreciated by almost any 
one—I mean architecture. The earliest Euro- 
pean architects appear to have preserved in stone 
many of the features of the early timber houses 
of rude nations. Then, in Europe, sprang up 
by degrees the Doric order, so simple and so 
grand, though heavy and formal. From this 
proceeded the Ionic, and finally the Corinthian, 
in which the fulness of majesty is combined 
with a sufficiency of ornament. The plant had 
then reached maturity, and all beyond is decay ;— 
decay, often indeed marked with grand features, 
but evinced by the debased proportions, the ex- 
cess of ornament, the combination of dissimilar 
parts, the substitution of the arch for the lintel 
upon the column, a position for which it is, for 
mechanical reasons, entirely unsuited. Out of 
the very depth of this debasement, such as it 
prevailed in the late Roman empire and in the 
Roman provinces, as from the disorganised and 
mouldering remains of a forest, a new growth 
appeared. It arose rude but original in the 
midst, and to supply the wants of a rude but 
vigorous people. It arose with the dawn of 
modern’civilisation—an architecture of a new and 
original kind, suited to countries which could 
not command the vast masses of marble which 
are essential to the classic orders, and under a 
climate which required the iight of the sun, 
not, as before, to be excluded, but to be ad- 
mitted as freely and through as many and 
as large openings as possible. Thus, by nar- 
row and slow beginnings, arose the style 
generally known to us as Norman, from the ener- 
getic race who imported it into this country ;—not 
unlike, in many respects, to the debased remains 
of the Roman work, but scarcely derived from 
it, so different is it in the obvious reliance of the 
architects upon their own resources, in the bold- 
ness and originality with which they introduced 
ornaments drawn from nature, or from their 
northern mythology, or from their own rude 
ideas of beauty. The Early Norman is no doubt 





rude and inelegant in design, but it is vigorous; 
not produced by imitation; and it belongs to a 
rising and not a debased period of art. Very 
gradual, but very instructive, are the steps b 
which this earliest style became exalted, 
which the heavy masonry of the eleventh century 
expanded into the grand, though heavy, shafts, 
and lofty, though massive, semicircular arches, 
and those rich bands of reduplicate mouldings 
that produce so solemn an effect, and are still 
so much admired in cathedrals such as Durham 
and Gloucester, and constitute the perfection of 
the Norman style. To this succeeded, by a 
series of not unpleasing steps, the pointed arch, 
detached shaft, high-pitched vault, and flowered 
ornaments, whose elegance, slightly marked by 
stiffaess, characterises the Early English style; 
that of Canterbury, Westminster, Salisbury, and 
the Temple, the beautiful window called the Five 
Sisters in the northern transept of York, and the 
unrivalled nine altars at Durham. During the 
Edwardian age the stiffness gradually, but 
wholly, disappeared; the monastic architects 
aspired to a lighter style. With a boldness 
peculiar to themselves, they threw vaults and 
arches of a loftier pitch and wider span. The 
narrow opening, with its circles and trefoils and 
formed geometrical tracery, gave way to those 
ampler windows and graceful flowing lines, the 
pride of Beverley, Carlisle, and York, and which 
still adorn many a rural chancel. The change. 
descended into the details. The mouldings and 
friezes, with their fine contrasts of light and 
shade, of ivory and ebony, became bolder and 
more rich. Buttresses relieve the length of the 
wall, and the deep niche with its fretted canopy 
and sculptured saint took its place as a frequent 
ornament. The interiors are now enriched with 
grotesque corbels, highly-wrought pendants, and 
bosses; and those noble tombs were constructed 
whose shrines and tabernacle-work and their 
recumbent effigies are so beautiful and in such 
exquisite harmony with the buildings that con- 
tain them. To the Edwardian age are due the 
glorious west front of York, the far-famed 
lanthorn of Ely, the stately spire of Oxford, and 
almost the whole of those unequalled parish 
churches for which Lincolnshire is so de- 
servedly celebrated. In an ege which, if 
in some respects rude, was yet eminently 
original, arose those wonderful structures whose 
designs are so peculiarly English ; whose magni- 
tude is lost in the harmony of their proportions 
and the nice adjustment of their parts; whose 
vaults and circles are balanced with so much 
geometrical skill; whose details, alike in style, 
but differing widely in pattern, so exquisitely 
finished where least intended to be seen, remind 
us less of the works of art than of those of 
nature in their beauty and their profusion. If 
tke production of that high and solemn frame 
of mind which, not itself devotional, forms yet 
no unfit preparation for religious offices, be 
regarded as the one great end of ecclesiastical 
architecture, those who designed our English 
cathedrals must be allowed to have been 
perfectly successful. The style of the first 
half of the fourteenth century is termed techni- 
cally the Decorated. In the succeeding age were 
erected many fine buildings, such as the chapel of 
King’s College, Cambridge, that of St. George at 
Windsor, and of Henry VII. at Westminster ; 
but beautiful as those structures are allowed to 
be, they lack the graceful but grave simplicity 
of the preceding style, so pure in the conception 
of its designs, so free from all meretricious orna- 
ment in its details. In fact, with the perfection 
of the Decorated style, Medizval architecture 
attained its maturity; and its decay, at first re- 
tarded, became rapid. Thestyleof Henry VIII. 
aud Elizabeth, technically the Tudor, produced 
many fine private houses, but nothing of a very 
original character, and the reign of the Royal 
pedant, James, himself an embodiment of bad 
taste, produced only a mixturo of debased 
Medizval and Classical details, jambled together 
in a most tasteless manner. I have selected 
architecture as @ convenient and complete 
instance of that natural growth, progress, and 
decay of which I have spoken. Why this should 
be so has never been satisfactorily explained. 4 It 
has been said that the Reformation, by destroying 
the monastic orders, put an end to church build- 
ing on a large scale, and that a style of archi- 
tecture which had grown up for ecclesiastical 
buildings was unsuited to private dwellings. 
This is no doubt true, but the decay began long 
before the Reformation, and some of the finest 
and most costly Perpendicular churches and halls 
exhibit symptoms of it. The fact, however, re- 
mains, and all will allow that nothing original 
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and more beautiful is now likely to grow out of the 
Corinthian order, or to be superinduced upon the 
Decorated style. If architecture is again to rise, 
again to display itself in athird and original phase, 
it must be by the growth of a zew era, not 
by the skilful imitation, or combination of the 
parts, of preceding styles. The introduction of 
a new material, iron, into constructive art, may 
possibly give rise to such a revival; bat Crystal 
Palaces and gigantic railway stations and via- 
ducts by land, and iron ships of prodigious 
dimensions by sea, exist in considerable num- 
bers; and though many of these are marvels of 
mechanical skill, they have certainly not as yet 
established any eminence as works of genius or 
displays of the imaginative faculty. But if this 
be really so,—if it be true that the great efforts 
of the imagination, painting, poetry, architec- 
ture, and the other fine arts have risen, flou- 
rished, and died away, and even if resuscitated, 
could not be grafted so as to draw vital energy 
from the ancient stocks,—what, then, remains 
for those who live in this latter age of the world ? 
Are we, who inherit the rich treasures of the 
past, whom the arts of printing, founding, and 
engraving, and the discovery of photography, 
have made familiar with the greatest works of 
ancient and modern times—are we to be con- 
tent with that inheritance, and to make no at- 
tempt to turn it toaccount? If this be so, why 
promote schools of art, or encourage students to 
devote their lives to what cannot be in the 
highest sense a success? The answer to this 
melancholy conclusion is happily full, complete, 
and encouraging. Although, after the age of 
Velasquez in Spain, of Titian and Leonardo da 
Vinci in Italy, of Claude, Poussin, Rubens, 
and Rembrandt in France and the Nether- 
lands, there was a period during which art, 
in almost all its branches, was in decay, and on 
the Continent, at the time of the French Revo- 
lution, had sunk very low indeed, there remained 
in each country, and especially in England, the 
germ of anewera. Vandyke, who, though not 
Knglish, worked much in England, and had 
many followers there, degenerated into Kneller 
and Hudson, and there were days when Thorn- 
hill was thought a considerable painter; but at 
this lowest ebb appeared Hogarth, a painter of 
great originality and purely English genius, and 
the founder, if not of a noble yet of a very high 
style of art, and with or after whom came, in 
quick succession, Gainsborough, Wilson, and 
Reynolds, each, especially the first and last, im- 
pressing his works with the stamp of originality, 
each producing an effect never more visible or 
healthily recognised in British art than at this 
time, even when we have had, in Constable, and 
Turner, and Wilkie, artists equally great and 
equally original. In sculpture, our great names 
are less numerous and less original. Stone, 
master mason and architect to Charles II., was 
more than a mere carver; and Cibber has made 
himself a name by his famous statues of Frenzy 
and Melancholy Madness, in the hall of Bedlam. 
Roubiliac, Rysbraeck, and Scheemakers, though 
they worked in England, were not Englishmen; 
but Flaxman, though formed upon classic models, 
was undoubtedly a great sculptor, a distinction 
which cannot be withheld from Chantrey, and 
certainly will be conceded to Gibson. In the 
subordinate arts of engraving and wood-cutting, 
Woollet was intensely original; nor should Be- 
wick be forgotten, even with the works of Gustave 
Doré fresh before us; and, in landscape engrav- 
ing, Wallis and Miller, Goodall and Armytage, 
should be named. Asa carver in wood, Grinling 
Gibbons is unrivalled for representations of still 
life. It is uncertain, however, whether he was 
by birth Dutch or English. He has left behind 
him also some -tatues of great merit both in 
marble and in metal. The English school of 
etching is of modern date, commencing probably 
with Turner and Wilkie. In architecture, 
absolute originality was perhaps impossible, and 
Certainly not attained. Inigo Jones produced a 
Style perfeetly distinct from the expiring 
Medivval, and which in its combinations of 
classical details was, in a certain sense, original. 
Wren, his great successor, was not only our 
greatest English architect, but the only architect 
we have produced who was also an engineer, a 
mathematician, and a scholar—the only archi- 
tect who, in the grandeur of his conceptions, 
the purity of his style, and the accuracy of his 
mechanical skill, at all resembles those mar- 


vellous and many-sided artists to whom Italy | }, 


gave birth. Wren, in his Si. Paul’s, has pro- 
duced a building which, in all but the important 
accident of size, surpasses its great rival, St. 
Peter’s, and with it divides the admiration of 





the Christian world. Wren left behind him 
Gibbs, the architect of the charming dome of 
the Ratcliff, at Oxford, and the superb church of 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. These alone showed 
in their day what could be done by the adapta- 
tion of Pagan materials to Christian art, as after 
them Chambers employed the same elements 
in the construction of the palace. Somerset 
House, the masterpiece of Chambers, is probably 
the finest palace in the world. Certainly its 
equal is not to be found in Rome or Venice, or 
even in Genoa, that City of Palaces. It is a 
palace worthy of the noble river of which its 
terrace is the chief ornament—of the great 
bridge, the masterpiece of Rennie, which seems 
to spring from under its shadow, and of that 
magnificent quay which alone is capable of re- 
deeming the taste of our age and country.* 








OPEN CENTRAL STREEI: TOTTENHAM. 
COURT-ROAD TO CHARING-CROSS. 


Tue default of open thoroughfares across the 
ancient centre of London has long been an im- 
pediment to traffic, and an insurmountable 
obstacle to the improvement of those quarters, 
extending from west to east, between Regent- 
street and Farringdon-street, and from north to 
south, between Oxford-street and the line of the 
Strand, for a distance of nearly two miles. 

When first laid out, and extra-mural, the | 
mazy sinuosities of intercommunication through. 





out this range might have sufficed for the pur- 
poses of the time, but the unforeseen extension 
of the metropolis, in finely qaadrated and open | 
thoroughfares, has long since shown the necessity | 
for direct traverse lines. | 

At present there are buié three direct t:averse 
routes,—Fetter-lane, Chancery-lane (which are 
close together), and St. Martin’s-lane ; unless to 
these be added Drury-lane, which runs in an| 
oblique direction from north-west to south-east. 
Thus this, the heart’s core of the metropolis, 
containing as it does some open squares — 
Lincoln’s -inn- fields, Gardens, and Inns of 
Court,—has continued to be sealed up, and ap- 
proached but by straits or turnstiles. 

The new street lately projected in the Builder, 
leading in a right line from St. Clement’s Danes, 
by the New Courts of Law, along the western 
side of Lincoln’s-inn-fields, will redeem the cha- 
racter of this portion; making a nearly central 
aperture in a most important position. But the 
opening which is most needed for public traffic 
ought to tend from Tottenham-court-road, the 





great northern line of intercourse to Charing- 
cross, which may now be denominated the main 
centre of London. 

This line would be within a point of north and 
south, and would nearly aliguate with White- 
hall, having the old abbey as its terminal object. 
Its beginning should be at St. Martin’s Church, 
with a semicircus at Hemming’s-row, opposite 
the National Gallery, continuing across St. Mar- 
tin’s-court and Cranbourne-street, just at the 
point where it is crossed by Castle-strest, and 
thence in a right line to the south end of Crown- 
street. This would be a distance of only 500 
yards. The range of four houses backed against 
the school-house and site for the enlargement of 
the National Gallery should be demolished, 
leaving that building open for architectural 
embellishment, and leaving St. Martin’s-lane 
wholly intact; and here, perhaps, would be the 
heaviest expense of the undertaking. The con- 
tinuation should be along Crown-street, which, 
being but a lane, cught to be widened to the extent 
of 70 ft. This street extends just 1,000 ft. to 
Oxford-street ; and the increased value of surplus 
ground and buildings to be purchased would 
amply recoup the expenses incurred by the 
valuation and demolition of the old crazy tene- 
ments which now stand, at a minimum value, 

At the Tottenham-court-road end a cireus 
ought to be formed, equivalent, at least, to 
either Oxford or Piccadilly Circus ; and the 
unsightly and obtrusive block of shops at the 
south end of Tottenham-court-road, although no 
essential portion of this plan, ought to be demo- 
lished. These shops have long restricted and 
degraded this fine open thoroughfare. Their 





* In the course of the proceedings, a presentation was 
made to Mr. Peter Price, the secretary of the Schools. 
Miss Pounce, as the representative of the students, 
handed to Mr, Price a handsome microscope, in case, and 
accompanying this was an illuminated address, executed 
Mr. Edwin Seward, stating the occasioa and the 


motives of the presentation, Miss Pounce was loudly 


cheered, as was also Mr. Clark when he read over the list 
of signatures to the address, and observed that the students 
appeared to have examined Mr, Price microscropically 





only to admire him the more, 


abatement would lend a grandeur to the desizn ; 
so that, with Meux’s Brewery on one angle, the 
opening of High-street at its junction with New 
Oxford-street, and the open continuation of 
Oxford-street westward, would give a character 
to this concentric traverse circus which none of 
its precursors present. 

The length of this entire traverse route would 
be only 2,500 ft. in all; and the length of the 
portion to be demolished and cut through the 
zigzags and windings of old purlieus is only 
1,500 ft. Now that the Thames Embankment 
has been completed, new streets (such as Cran- 
bourne, Farringdon, and Victoria) have been 
formed, Park-lane widened, and other improve- 
ments sanctioned, the inaptitude and defaults of 
the old City become the more palpable and 
intolerable. 

From the energy and activity lately displayed 
by the Board of Works, there are hopes that 
London may vie with any other city in modern 
improvements; and, in fact, there is no other 
city in Europe possessing the advantages in 
situation which render it susceptible of the 
highest degree of embellishment. 

St. Martin’e-lane may be called a traverse 
street, and so itis; bat its mean width is but 
34 ft., and it leads only to Broad-street, and 
through the impoverished quarter of Seven 
Dials; and as to the meditated opening out of 
Berwick-strest into Rupert-street, although it 
would certainly much improve the wretched 
courts, alleys, and lairs of St. Anne’s district, 
this line, not being near the centre, would be of 
little public utility, more especially as Berwick- 
street is not 30 ft. wide in the mean. A leading 
thoroughfare, to ba of any great public utility, 
should be concentric and straight, connecting 
large and populous districts, and it should be at 
least 60 ft., if not 70 ft., wide. Now, the liue 
recommended would bisect in nearly equal parts 
the block behind Regent-street ; and Farringdon- 
street, having issue from the great leading poiut 
of Tottenham-conrt-road, and exit into Trafalgar- 
square, between the National Gallery, St. Martin’s 
Church, and Northumberland House, the con- 
tinuation of the traffic diverging from either 
end into the most important and populous 
districts. 

It is some years since the Builder sketched 
out the plan of Cranbourne-strest, to permeate 
the hovels of St. Giles’s. This has been carried 
out, as also that of Garrick-street, leading thence 
to Covent Garden. The completion of these 
thoroughfares has caused a thorough transforma. 
tion in these quarters. The line of new street 
now recommended is quite as much needed in 
the ranges of Crown-street, and the vicinages 
intervening, as far as Cranbourn-street, which 
have stood for generations a sort of intermediate 
morbid corpus, accessible to everything but 
improvement. 

Imbued wich the prevailing spirit of metro- 
politan improvements, the Corporation of London 
is now actively engaged on the work; but the 
withdrawal, for only 20 ft., of a frontage such as 
Ludgate-hill or of Newgate-street will cost them 
more than the formation of Crown-street from 
end toend. It is to them that the population 
is indebted for the removal of Bars and the 
ealargem-nt of the now grand Holborn route, 
as also for the fine viaduct over the former 
valley, as well as for Tham<s bridges free from 
toll. 

Frequenters and habitués of London have 
ordinarily little conception of the width of 
streets; therefore we note down a few known 
thoroughfares :—Piccadilly varies from 70 ft. to 
48 ft.; Regent-street is regular at 80 ft.; Fleet. 
street is in the mean 63 ft.; Temple Bar only 
14 ft.; the strait of Victoria-street (West- 
minster), 72 ft. from house to house, and 60 ft. 
between the areas; Holborn varies from 65 ft. 
to 110 ft. at Farnival’s-inn ; Whitehall is 120 ft. 
from Parliament-street to the Admiralty, while 
the main central duct of the Strand is in the 
mean only 53 ft.; but Portland-place is 142 ft., 
and Westbourne-terrace, is even wider, with its 
inclosures. 

From these data some inference may be drawn 
as to what the width of a great thoroughfare 
ought to be, and it may also be seen that the 
height of houses reduces the apparent width of 
the causeway; and, at the same time, the 
straight line, with perfect uniformity of structural 
facade, by no means improves the scenic effect of 
a street. In point of fact, Cannon-street, 
Moorgate - street, and King William - s‘reet, 
ranging from 60 ft. to 70 ft., affurd ample scope 
for traffic, condensed as it often is here at its 
highest pressure. 
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In whatsoever light the question of a north 
and south street through this inert though 
central mass of the metropolis may be viewed, 
the paramount necessity for a leading thorough- 
fare cannot be long averted; and as soon as 
earnest measures are taken for its execution, 
the rent and value of its worst slums will in- 
crease, whilst improved facilities of commerce 
will enhance the value of outlying vicinages. 








WEST LONDON SCHOOL OF ART. 


THE annual meeting for the distribution of 
prizes to the successful students of this school 
was held on the 8th inst., at the school, 
204, Great Portland-street. Sir M. Digby Wyatt 
presided, and there was a large attendance 
of students and their friends. Mr. Stewart, the 
master, read the report, which stated that during 
the past year the number of students in attend- 
ance was 479, being nearly 100 more than in the 
previous year. The number of students had 
been steadily increasing, so that they now occu- 
pied the position of the sixth largest school in 
the kingdom. The success of the school in all 
competitions was also largely increasing. In 
1869 the students of the school obtained forty- 
eight prizes of all kinds ; in 1870, they obtained 
112. The character of the work done in the 
school was also improving. One of their ad- 
vanced students, Mr. James Rowley, had gained 
a South Kensington scholarship of 501. a year. 

The chairman said, that on looking over the 
statistics he found that this school was by far 
the largest in London, and it would be dis- 
graceful if it were not, seeing that it was in the 
centre of the district in which the greatest 
interest was felt in the arts. The only school 
which offered a complete parallel to it was the 
Edinburgh school, which had 459 students; and 
ia the rewards which were obtained from the 
Government, which was the best test after all, 
they were nearly equal, one school receiving 
1031., and the other 1161/.; but when they came 
to the higher prizes, the Edinburgh school was 
far ahead of this. In comparison with other 
English schools, and particularly with that of 
Manchester, this school was far ahead; but the 
number of students in this school, instead of 
being nearly 500, ought to be 1,000. Unless 
there was progress they would not be able to 
stand competition, particularly against those 
foreigners who studied constantly and pro- 
foundly. He impressed upon the students the 
necessity of perseverance, and pointed out that 
it was a mistake to suppose that a few months’ 
attendance at that or any other school would 
enable a workman to complete his education 
in art. 

Mr. Donaldson (Gillow & Co.) addressed the 
meeting at some length, urging the necessity for 
art education, in regard to manufacturers, and, 
in the course of his observations, stated that one 
of the students of the school had been for some 
time past engaged in his own establishment, as 
a designer, and with such satisfaction to his 
employers that, as soon as the unhappy war was 
concluded, they intended to send him to Paris, 
at the expense of the firm, to improve himself in 
his art studies. 

Mr. Peter Graham (treasurer) complained of 
the little support the school received from the 
manufacturers and others of the wealthy district 
in which it is situated. The list of annual sub- 
scribers was not what might be expected from 
the locality. 

Mr. Crace and Mr. Hubert also addressed the 
meeting. 








THE SANCHI TOPE. 


Printed cards have just been issued by the 
Science and Art Department, inviting the public 
to a private view of the cast of the eastern gate- 
way of the Sanchi Tope, recently erected in the 
South Kensington Museum. As, however, these 
cards contain, among other things, the startling 
announcement that this gateway was erected, 
B.C. 500, I hope you will allow me space to 
contradict a statement so utterly subversive of 
all that is known of the history of Indian art, 
before it has time to engrave itself, as a fact, on 
the mind of the public. 

As long ago as 1843, in a paper I read to the 
Asiatic Society, I stated as the result of my in- 
vestigations, that no stone monument of any 
kind or description existed in India which could 
be dated before the reign of Asoka, or B.C. 250. 
Since then no discovery, no argument has been 
brought forward to invalidate this conclusion, 





and it is now accepted as the starting-point of 
all inquiries. 

There is no inscription, and no architectural 
feature which enables us to fix the date of the 
Sanchi Tope itself with precision; but, at all 
events, there is nothing to lead to the belief that 
it was erected before Asoka’stime. The rail 
that surrounds it is generally admitted to have 
been erected at intervals during the 250 years 
that elapsed between Asoka’s time and the 
Christian Crusade. 

But General Cunningham, Colonel Maisey, 
and, so far as I know, every one who has 
written on the subject, are agreed that the gate- 
ways, of which this is one, were added to the 
rail in the firat century after Christ. The in- 
scription, the character of the art, the story of 
the sculptures—all tend so completely to form 
this conclusion, that it hardly seems open to 
dispute. 

The four gateways are not, however, all of 
exactly the same age, and the eastern is cer- 
tainly not the oldest. So far asI can make out 
its date may be from A.D. 50 to A.D. 75; and 
this is certainly near enough to its true age for 
all present purposes. Jas. FERGUSSON. 








SALE OF THE FARNESE PALACE. 


WE read in the Opinione, that on the 2nd of 
this month, a contract was agreed upon, by 
which the ex-Emperor Napoleon sold to the 
Italian Government the Farnese Gardens in 
Rome, with the Palace of the Czsars, the 
museums, and objects of art found there, for the 
sum of 650,000 francs (26,000I.), adding an ex- 
press desire that the excavations should be con- 
tinued, and that Professor Rosa should be still 
retained to continue the superintendence of 
them. The agreement on the part of the 
Emperor was arranged by Signor Arese, one of 
the senators, and Professor Rosa, called in to 
witness the signing. The latter seeing the 
letter of his unfortunate friend, the ex-Emperor, 
became deeply moved. The deed was confirmed 
by Count Arese and Sella, the Minister of 
Finance. It is needless to add that the wishes 
of Napoleon will be scrupulously carried out. 








THE STRENGTH OF SLATE. 


Wit reference to the question of “ A Mason” 
in last week’s Builder, 1 may say that some 
years ago I had occasion to make some experi- 
ments on the strength of slate slabs, and I found 
the average results of a considerable number of 
experiments to be as follow :— 

The lengths of bearing of the slabs varied 
from 2 ft. to 6 ft., the widths from 3 in. to 1 ft., 
the depths from 1 in. to4in.; and the co-efficient 


bd? 
in the equation w = — was found to be, for 


self-faced slabs 2:25, for slabs sawn in the line 
of the lamin 2°, and for slabs sawn out of a 
block 1°, where 
w = the breaking weight in cwts. applied 
in the centre, 


l = the length of bearing in feet, 

b = the breadth of the slab in iaches, 

ad = the depth of the same in inches, 
andc = the co-efficient above named. 


What portion of the breaking weight ought to 
be taken as the safe load will depend on the 
nature of the load. I assumed one-fifth to bea 
safe load in the cases I have given, where the 
load was a quiescent one. Cc. S. 








ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 
ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS, 


Art the last meeting of the Institute (the 5th 
inst.), the President, Mr. T. H. Wyatt, in refer- 
ence to a letter received from Mr. L. W. Ridge, 
honorary secretary of the Architectural Art 
Classes Committee, stated that the committee 
were still in want of funds to complete their 
undertaking, and that although the Institute had 
recently voted 501. for the purpose, he trusted 
the members would not fail to give the scheme 
their individual support by private subscrip- 
tions. 

Mr. A. Waterhouse, Fellow, as chairman of 
the committee, observed that additional ex- 
penses had lately been incarred by recent im- 
provements in the accommodation provided for 
architectural art students at the Museum in 
Bowling-street, Westminster. To meet this ex- 
penditure donations to the extent of eighty 





guineas had been promised, but 701. more were 
still required. Mr. Waterhouse added that four 
art classes had already been established under 
competent supervision, viz., for figure drawing, 
architectural ornament, perspective, and model- 
ling. He trusted that Fellows of the Institute 
would interest themselves in the scheme by in- 
ducing their pupils to join these classes. 

Mr. J. Hebb, associate, called attention to a 
work recently presented to the Institute, viz., 
a report compiled by the Institution of Civil 
Engineers on the Educational Statistics of that 
Profession (already reviewed in our pages), and 
suggested that the Council might consider whe- 
ther it would not be desirable that a similar 
report should be issued by the Institute, on the 
subject of architectural education. 

Profescor Donaldson remarked that the matter 
had, in various forms, been frequently discussed, 
Inquiries had been made abroad, and much in- 
formation had been obtained by the Institute 
before the present veclantary architectural 
examination scheme had been established. Some 
valuable suggestions to professional students as 
to their proper course of study, &c., would be 
found appended to the book of rules for the 
examination. 

The President promised that Mr. Hebb’s 
suggestion should receive the consideration of 
the Council. 








BATHING IN THE DRINKING PLACE. 


Sir, — Having just received a copy of the Tunbridge 
Wells Journal, of the 8th ult., in which are set forth 
the proceedings of the Improvement Commissioners, at.- 
their meeting of the 7th ult., I cannot refrain from send- 
ing you @ copy of a letter received by them from the 
Tunbridge Wells Bathing Association. Being a native of 
this fashionable town (although absent for many years), I 
am aware of the many reputed valuable qualities of its 
waters, but it certainly never occurred to me that the town 
possessed commissioners of such a speculative turn of 
mind, that they should actually let their reservoirs for 
bathing purposes, *‘at a nominal rent.” But such is the 
march of economy in the present day, that I can only 
imagine the Tunbridge Wells Commissioners as being 
desirous of leading the van; or possibly the members 
thereof, who are of a scientific turn of mind, have dis- 
covered some extraordinary and improved value in the 
medicinal effect of their local waters being applied cuta- 
neously before being taken into the system. 

RoBeErt CoLuins. 





A GLANCE AT PART OF EDINBURGH.* 


TuE reconstruction of the Bank of Scotland is. 
a success. What was once a clumsy, ill-propor- 
tioned blot upon the scene is now an imposing 
and attractive structure. But an advantage in 
one direction is often a disadvantage in another. 
The increased importance given to the dome 
diminishes the effect of the fine open crewn of 
the tower of St. Giles’s, as seen from some points. 
of view. In passing, why are the Bank direc-. 
tors, after behaving so liberally, stopping short 
at the last pennyworth? The four statues, or 
groups, upon the pedestals of the loggia remain 
unexecuted, whereas groups are placed in posi- 
tions where it is requisite to employ a telescope 
to see them. 

Arrived at the head of the mound, how mag- 
nificent is the scene before us,—to the north- 
west, the castle on its rock, the gardens below 
bordered by the line of Princes-street, the tower 
of St. John’s, the dome of St. George’s, the 
towers and turrets of Donaldson’s ; the Orphans’, 
Stewart’s, and Fettes College, in the middle dis- 
tance ; and beyond, the wooded heights of Cor- 
storphine and the glittering waters of the Forth. 
The only objectionable feature here is the bulky 
mass of St. Cuthbert’s, lying at the western 
extremity of the gardens, a most unfortunate 
position for so ugly a building. May the pick~ 
axe of the labourer some day soon erase it; if 
not, may fire destroy it. Turning to the north- 
east, we have the remaining half of the gardens 
in the foreground, with the Gothic canopy of the 
Scott monument on the terrace, the eastern half 
of Princes-street, the spire of St. Andrew’s, the. 
Melville column, the flat dome of the Register- 
house, the Calton Hill, with its monuments, the 
castellated prisons, the classic High School, and 
Burns’s monument; Arthur’s Seat, Salisbury 
Craigs, and again the waters of the Forth, out 
of which rises the island of Inch Keith, with its 
light-house; and closing the vista, the varied 
outline of the Lomonds. Often doI pass this. 
spot, and seldom without pausing for a moment 
to admire. 

Opinions differ as to the position of the Scott 
monument. So far as the monument itself is 
concerned, it is seen to advantage, but it is not 








* From a paper by Mr. W. G. Shiells, read before the 
Edinburgh architectural Association, on the 30th ult. 
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in keeping with the surroundings, and detracts 
from their importance. It is a building which 
would have been better placed in a square, sur- 
rounded by gabled houses, or else apart by itself 
in a park. 

Let us now proceed up Bank-street. The 
houses to our right are old, and possess no 
architectural features. As the site is a valuable 
one, there is every probability that building 
operations will be in progress here ere long. If 
new buildings were carried out in a similar 
manner to the savings-bank and the adjoining 
building, the result would be a happy one; but 
the chances are rather against it. In continuing 
this thoroughfare southward, the back elevation 
of the County Buildings has been brought pro- 
minently into sight. For half a century this 
hideous deformity has stood unaltered ; and it 
says little for the public spirit of our county 
magnates that such is the case. The glimpse down 
Victoria-street reveals a picturesque group of 
buildings, such as old Prout would have delighted 
in sketching. It is an example of how the pic- 
turesque in architecture is produced by the acci- 
dental combination of the works of different men. 
The formation of Chambers-street, and the com- 
pletion of the Museum of Science and Art will give 
quite a new character to this neighbourhood. It 
must always be a subject of regret to us that the 
university was placed in the midst of a crowded 
locality. The want of a college-green is much 
felt. Had this building been erected on the 
north side of George-square, not only would the 
architectural effect have been fine, but the 
meadows would have been at hand as recreation- 
ground for the students. Such errors as this 
should be carefully guarded against in the future. 
The university authorities are, it is said, nego- 
tiating for the purchase of the old Infirmary, on 
the site of which it is proposed to erect addi- 
tional college buildings; but, unless the row of 
shops between that site and the university is 
removed, the architectural effect cannot be satis- 
factory. 

A new city poor-house has been built in the 
suburbs, and the old one is for sale. Here is 
an opportunity for doing something fine. It 
would form an excellent site for a town-hall, a 
building which Edinburgh is much in need of. 
To give proper effect to such a structure, the few 
buildings on the triangular space in front would 
have to be cleared away. Were this done, and 
Bristo-street widened southwards to St. Patrick- 
square, it would provide a useful and convenient 
thoroughfare to Newington and the south, 

Had the Grange Cemetery been formed to the 
east or west of the ground it occupies, one of the 
finest avenues in Europe might have been made, 
as a continuation of the Meadow-walk, onward 
through the Grange estate, which is now covered 
with villas. This would have been a natural 
result involving no extra cost: it is an oppor- 
tunity lost for want of foresight. It is a pity 
that Warrenden Park is being laid out in streets 
and terraces : the suburban character of the dis- 
trict will be disturbed; but I suppose it will 
pay better than if given off for villas. We have 
one item of consolation, however: the work is in 
good hands, and the elevations show & deviation 
from the stereotyped style, the sky-line being 

varied by the introduction of gables. 

It is a remarkable fact that in this country we 
are very careless in regard to the accessories of 
our public buildings. Having erected an edifice 
of some importance, it is left without any 
attempt to combine it in an architectural manner 
with the ground upon which it stands. Those 
who have visited Paris will understand what 
Imean. As a notable example of the practice I 
refer to, I would call attention to the small 
place bounded by St. Giles’s, the Signet Library, 
the County Buildings, and the High-street. The 
architects “of the library and county buildings 
seem to have bestowed small thought on the 
levels, From the High-street to the library there 
is an inclined plane, which forms an awkward 
angle with the County Buildings. Now,I fancy 
that such a epot in Paris would have been treated 
somewhat after this manner; the ground would 
be excavated to a uniform level, a line of 
balustrades, with flights of steps at each end, 
would be formed to screen the sunk area from 
the High-street, and a parapet wall would take 
the place of the iron railings which do not screen 
the basement of the County Buildings. Probably 
asmall garden or a fountain would adorn the 
Centre, but that would be too much to expect 
here. Of course this arrangement would abolish 
the cab-stand, but the east side of the church 
would be equally convenient for cabby. 

Th =< 

© newly-erected terraces at Dumbiedikes 


are very ugly. Here was an opportunity of 
producing a fine effect at small cost. You have 
something like the proper thing at the park end 
of Heriot Mount, and the fine mansion of 
Arthursley, designed by Mr. Lessels, is the right 
thing in the right place. 

What city in the empire possesses a park like 
this? In parts you may fancy yourself far from 
the haunts of men, away amongst the moun- 
tains. A few trees introduced here and there 
would, in my opinion, add to its beauty, thick 
belts being used to screen off the gasworks and 
other unsightly erections, and small groups of 
two or three Scotch firs on this height, an elm 
and a pine on this knoll, half a dozen planes in 
that hollow. 

Would it not be a mistake to place the Albert 
Memorial in this park? A group of statues 
here would look like intruders, giving an arti- 
ficial character to a scene, the charm of which 
lies in its natural features. The proper place 
for such a monument is in the city, with archi- 
tectural surroundings, and what more appro- 
priate site could be found than in front of the 
Museum, the laying of the foundation-stone of 
which was the last public act of the Prince in 
Scotland. It would be seen to great advantage 
when the new and wide thoroughfare is opened 
from east to west, and would be in perfect har- 
mony with the buildings surrounding it. 

We shall now proceed, by way of York-place, 
to St. Andrew-square. As we turn up North 
St. Andrew-street we notice a valuable plot of 
ground lying waste. When the square was 
occupied as private dwelling-houses there was 
some sense in keeping an uninterrupted view to 
the north, but now the city has extended far 
beyond, and what was then an advantage is now 
an eyesore. It is surely worth while for the 
proprietors to enter into an agreement as to the 
disposal of this valuable site. The garden in 
the square has been much improved of late, and 
will assume an air of grandeur when the pro- 
mised groups of statuary are placed at the 
angles, but they are “ lang o’ comin’ ;” one was 
ordered several years ago, and at that time it 
was said to be modelled. Our sculptors cannot 
make the complaint, so frequently advanced by 
architects, of insufficient time being allowed 
them in which to mature their designs. This 
square might be another Forum were the build- 
ings carried out in the style of the British Linen 
Company’s Bank. It unfortunately is but a frag- 
ment, but the National Bank next door might 
carry out the design. This last bank has spent 
as much in tinkering up their premises as would 
have gone a considerable way towards carrying 
out such an enterprise. 

There are few finer architectural vistas than 
that of George-street; its length and breadth 
are well balanced, but the majority of the build- 
ings on either side are deficient in height and 
dignity, a defect which is gradually being reme- 
died, The dome of St. George’s forms an ad- 
mirable termination ; the position of St. Andrew’s 
Church is, however, unfortunate: the eye looks 
for a spire on the opposite side, as this is one 
of the instances where balance is requisite, in 
order to the satisfaction of the artistic mind. 
The effect of this fine street has been somewhat 

marred by the grasping disposition of a few of 
the proprietors, who have thrust forward their 
buildings in advance of the others. It is singular 
that the exterior of the Assembly-rooms should 
be of the most dingy and forbidding description ; 
a building set apart for gaiety and pleasure 
should surely wear a gay and inviting aspect. 
We are an austere people, it is said, and probably 
this was done with a purpose. (?) 

Charlotte-square is, upon the whole, the best 
example of domestic city architecture we possess. 
There are an elegance and propriety, combined 
with a certain piquancy, about it which remind 
one of a gentleman of theold school. An attempt 
has been made to destroy the integrity of the 
design, and to convert some of the dwellings 
into warehouses. This, I am happy to see, has 
been vigorously opposed; but it is doubtiul if 
our civic authorities have the power to frustrate 
the design. Should such be the case, it is time 
that additional and stronger powers were 
granted tothem. It is monstrous that any one 
individual should have it in his power to destroy 
the architectural effect of a whole neighbour- 
hood. St. George’s Church is very disappointing, 
when seen close at hand. The side elevations 
are broken up in a stupid sort of way, and the 
detail is hard and insipid. The original design 
shows clock turrets flanking the dome. It is 


doubtful whether, if erected, they would add to 





the effect of the building, as seen from a distance ; 


but this could be tested by the erection of 
wooden models, a course which might be more 
frequently followed. 

Moray-place is too heavy and monumental, to 
my taste, as a place of residence. It is sugges- 
tive of cold pride and hauteur, not very agree- 
able qualities; but I can bear testimony to 
the fact that such is not the character of all the 
residents in that quarter. 

Here we are on the Dean Bridge, a noble 
bridge, with light and graceful arches spanning 
a deep, rocky gorge, down which the turbid 
waters of the Leith flow. From here you see 
five of the stately educational establishments 
endowed by those emulous of the fame of George 
Heriot. One of these, the Fettes College, is 
jast completed. In architectural embellish- 
ment it is the richest, and in general design 
one of the most successful, buildings we 
possess. It is not so dignified as Donald- 
son’s, but far superior in detail. Close at hand 
are some of the newly-erected terraces : does not 
an inspection of them bear out my remarks as 
to the paucity of artistic ability displayed in 
the designs ? Comfortable residences they doubt- 
less are, but we, at least, look for something 
more. Trinity Church occupies a fine site. I 
would like to see another similar church (better 
in detail) on the other side of the roadway: the 
effect would be fine, whether seen from north or 
south. The remark has often been made that 
had the houses to the south-east faced north- 
wards the effect would have been grand with 
the wooded slope in front; as it is, however, 
the back elevations are not unpleasing, and are 
gradually being enlivened by the introduction of 
balconies and oriels. 

At the west end of Melville-street we are to 
have a cathedral. It is not often that such are 
built now, and, large as the fund is, it falls far 
short of that lately spent on the mere restora- 
tion of some of those erected in the Middle Ages ; 
we cannot, therefore, expect to cope with them, 
but still, with the funds at command and an 
admirable site provided, we may reasonably look 
for the production of a church far superior to any 
other in the city; for, indeed, our ecclesiastical 
structures are nothing to boast of. 

The levelling up of the Lothian-road is a 
decided improvement; to make it a complete 
success the thoroughfare should be widened 
onwards to Toll-cross, but we cannot go on here 
as did Haussmann in Paris. No one, I suppose, 
regrets the removal of the buildings which 
occupied the site of the Caledonian Railway 
Station; but it is to be regretted that a tem- 
porary station has only been built, although it is 
not so ugly as some permanent buildings of this 
kind. 

Would that we had more citizens like Coun- 
cillor Gowans. Look at the spirit he has dis- 
played in the laying-out of Castle-terrace. You 
may object to the style of the buildings; but, 
peculiar as they are in detail, they are pictu- 
resque in outline, and far more pleasing to look 
at than the stale inanity of their neighbours. 

The Grass Market is a quaint old place, 
wonderfully like a country market-town. This 
was hardly the place where to erect an Italian 
palazzo; the new Market-house is quite out of 
keeping, and is, moreover, inappropriate for the 
purpose to which it is applied. ‘The effect is 
startling and far from pleasing, when, as you 
pass Close to it, you see through the windows a 
ridge-and-farrow glass roof rising to less than 
half the height of the front elevation. Recent 
erections in this locality are in excellent keep- 
ing; indeed, if the improvements of the old 
town go on as they have lately, it will far sur- 
pass the new town in architectural interest. 

During our ramble I might have called your 
attention to sanitary matters; but the subject is 
an unpleasant one, and I shall conclude by a 
general observation that, though much has been 
done, yet more is required of us. The main 
thoroughfares are well attended to; but some of 
the closes are in a sad state; and, what more 
intimately concerns you, the interiors of some of 
the newly-erected tenements are far from what 
they should be, having water-closets without 
means of external ventilation, and dark bed- 
rooms in the centre of a block, which must be 
very unhealthy places in which to court repose. 
I know that this sort of thing pays ; but do pray 
endeavour to use any influence you may possess 
with your employers to check such practices. 

We are prond of our city ; may we have still 
more reason tobe so. It may be in the power of 
many of you to give material aid to its improve- 
ment. See that you do so in no careless spirit, 





but earnestly and to the best of your ability. 
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NEW ROYAL INFIRMARY, EDINBURGH. 
Plan of Principal Ward Floor, Medical Hospital; and Basement Floor, Surgical Hospital. 


1. Surgical Hospital. 

2. Ice House. 

3. Beer and Wine Cellars. 

4. Porters’ Rooms. 

5. Housemaid’s Closet. 

6. Kitchen. 

7. Cook’s Store and Office. 

8. Probationer Nurses’ Dining Hall. 

9. Servants’ Hall. 

10. Shoe Place. 

11. Weighing Place. 

12. Brushing Place. 

13. Covered Passage. 

14. Court, 

15. Scullery. 

16. Service Place. 

17. Kitchen Court. 

18. Corridor 12 ft. wide. 

19. Coals. 

20. Tunnel for conveying Dead Bodies from Sur- 
gical Hospital to Mortuary, 

21. — for Cross Ventilation, 

23. Ward for Foul Discharges, 

23. Erysipelas Ward, 

24. Doctor. 

25. Sisters, Nurses. 

26. Bath, 

27. Private Ward. 


SCALE. OF FEET 








REFERENCES. 


23, Fever Hospital :— 

A. Female Ward. 

B. Male Ward. 
29. Nurses’ Linen Store. 
30. Patients’ Linen Store. 
31. Store Room. 
32. Linen Store for Officers. 
33. Entrance.’ 
34. Hall. 
35. Mending Room. 
36. Work Room. 
37. Matron’s Office. 
374. Grocery. 
38. Bread Store. 
39. Nurses’ Dining Room. 
40. Matron’s Dining Room. 
41. Pantry. 
42. Sick Students’ Rooms. 
43. Museum, 
44. Curator’s Room. 
45. Preparing Room. 
46. Covered Standing or Carriages. 
47. Male Reception Room. 
48. Lavatory. 
49. Examination Room. 
50. Female Reception Room. 
51. Infectious Room, 
62. Drive, 


53. Out-door Patients’ Waiting Room. 
54, Dispensary. 
55. Ward Kitchen. 
56. Convalescent Room. 
57. Medical Hospital :— 
A. Male Ward. 
B. Female Ward. 
58. Walk. 
59. Sloping Bank. 
69. Wards. Special Cases. 
61. Class Room. 
62. Watson’s Hospital Dress Ground. 
624. Underground Passage from Mortuary to 
Medical Hospital. 
63. Garden or Dress Ground. 
634. Washing House, 
64. Dirty Clothes. 
65. Clean Linen. 
66. Laundry House, 
67. Gravel Space. 
68. Upholsterer’s Department. 
69. Larder. 
70. Milk Store. 
71. Butter and Eggs. 
72. Vegetables. 
73. Area for Light, 
74. Lodge. 
75. Wharton-place. 
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NEW ROYAL INFIRMARY, EDINBURGH. 


Tue new Infirmary for Edinburgh, recently 
commenced, is being built from the designs of 
Mr. David Bryce, architect. The design is 
arranged upon the pavilion principle, and con- 
sists of Surgical and Medical Hospital, as well 
as of a separate Fever Hospital. We publish in 
our present issue an external view of the 
buildings, and a plan of the principal ward floor 
of the Medical Hospital, which also shows the 
basement floor of the Surgical Hospital. The 
wards are placed to stand south and north, so 
that the sun, in passing round them, will give a 
portion of its rays in turn to each side of the 
ward. The size of the wards, and the space 
between the pavilions, can be obtained from the 

lan. 

The Surgical Hospital has sixteen wards, 
besides private wards, and contains 260 beds; 
being also provided with three reserved wards, 
containing forty-eight beds, the latter wards to 
be used when the ordinary wards require to be 
cleaned or vacated. 

The Medical Hospital has fifteen wards, be- 
sides private wards, and contains 340 beds; 
being also provided with four reserved wards, 
containing 100 beds: thus making 600 beds in 
the two hospitals, exclusive of those in the 
reserved wards. 

The Fever Hospital is designed to hold forty 
beds, in addition. Provision is also made for a 
pathological department, mortuary, washing- 
house, laundry, and workshops. 

The Surgical Hospital is placed on the north 
portion of Gorge Watson’s Hospital grounds, 
facing Lauriston; the Medical Hospital is to 
the south of George Watson’s Hospital, which 
will be retained for administrative purposes. 

As from Lauriston-place, where the principal 
entrance to the Surgical Hospital wi!l be, to the 
south end of the Medical Hospital there is a fall 
of no less than 35 ft., which inclades a fall of 
7 ft. immediately on entering, it becomes neces- 
sary that the floors of the three buildings,—viz., 
the Surgical Hospital, Watson’s Hospital build- 
ings, and the Medical Hospital,—should be on 
different levels. To obviate the difficulty oc- 
casioned by the difference of levels, as well as to 
connect the three buildings into one homo- 
geneous arrangement, the principal floor of the 
Surgical Hospital will be raised as much above 
the level of the street at Lauriston as will afford 
proper height for a basement or ground-floor 
under the whole of the Surgical Hospital, which 
floor will be on the same level as the principal 
floor of George Watson’s Hospital, and a few feet 
below the level of the second floor of the wards 
of the Medical Hospital. It is intended to raise 
@ portion of the central court between the centre 
pavilions of the north front to the level of the 
street, so as to admit of carriages being driven 
up to the principal entrance door. 

Close to the entrance are situated the principal 
Staircase and beard-room. The side flights of 
stair lead up to the second floor of the surgical 
wards, and the central flight leads, through 
& wide corridor with additional steps, down to 
the principal floor of Watson’s Hospital, which 
will be appropriated to administrative purposes. 
From this level the second ward fluor of the 
Medical Hospital will .be reached on galleries 
formed on the roof of the piazza or corridor of 
the first story of wards of the Medical Hospital. 
Another flight of steps leads to the basement 
floor of Watson’s Hospital, from which, by a 
Plazza, the principal floor of the Medical Hos- 
pital will be arrived at. It is proposed to make 
the space enclosed by these corridors or piazzas, 
which is 140 ft. long by 80 ft. wide, into a 
garden, and to use the piazzas as exercising 
places for the patients. 

A gate and lodge are to be at either end of the 
north front of the Surgical Hospital, entering 
from Lauriston. At the east gate, both patients 
and students will enter and descend by a road 
having about the same fall as the Meadow 
Walk, and leading to both Surgical and Medical 

Ospitals, 

_ The entrance to the reception and examina- 
tion rooms for surgical patients is situated below 
the east portion of the Surgical Hospital, and the 
reception and examination rooms for medical 
patients, are placed in a building, along which 
runs the piazza at the east end of the garden. 
Oa this, the basement floor of the Surgical Hos- 
Pital, is placed the students’ hall, situated be- 
tween the two eastmost wards. By descending 
a flight of steps from the drive in front, the hall 


can be approached, as well as by entrance at the 
east end, 








The nurse’s apartment will be over the block 
of buildings at the end of each ward, and those 
of the probationer nurses in the upper part of 
the west wing over the chapel of the present 
Watson’s Hospital. The present master’s house 
in this hospital will be occupied by the officers 
of the establishment and students when sick, 
and the central portion by domestic servants, 
while the two upper stories of the east wing are 
intended to be the apartments of the resident 
surgeons and physicians. Au immediate access 
from the Surgical Hospital to these apartments 
is obtained by a corridor beneath the gallery of 
the operating theatre, and from the Medical 
Hospital by a passage leading from the piazza. 
Electric bells from the various wards will be pro- 
vided for these apartments. 

The wards will be 28 ft. wide, and 15 ft. 6 in. 
high. The beds will be placed 9 ft. apart from 
centre to centre, having a window between them, 
and the fireplaces will be in the side walls of the 
wards. Each ward is provided with a private 
ward of two beds, having bath-room and water- 
closet attached, as well as a doctor’s room, a 
sister’s room, a ward kitchen, and a convalescent 
room, the corridor forming part of the latter 
apartment, an arrangement which will give 
direct light and air to the corridor. The wards 
are also provided with lifts for patients’ food and 
coal, as well as dust-shoots, and closets for airing 
patients’ linen, &c. At the end of each ward 
are placed two circular turrets, the one contain- 
ing the water-closets and urinals, and the other 
the baths and lavatories, in both cases separated 
from the ward by passages 4 ft. 6 in. wide, with 
a window at either end for fresh air. 

The main corridor, which is 12 ft. wide in 
each hospital, is continuous only on the prin- 
cipal and ground floors, and the windows are to 
be made so that they can be thrown almost 
entirely open. The arrangements will be such 
that each pavilion can be completely isolated, 
with a view to prevent infection from spread- 
ing. On the second floor of wards, the 
pavilions are connected by galleries formed on 
the roof of corridors. More free circulation of 
air is thus obtained, while the communication is 
preserved. 

The Surgical Hospital is provided with two 
class-rooms and a great operating theatre. The 
Medical Hospital is also provided with two class- 
rooms. In both cases they are designed so that 
clinical lectures can be given; and they will 
accommodate about 130 students each. On the 
reserved floor of the Medical Hospital (which is 
below the principal floor) is placed a ward for 
the detention of noisy patients. The laboratory 
is placed on the ground-floor of the eastmost 
pavilion of the Medical Hospital, communicating 
with the dispensary, which is in the building at 
the east end of the garden. A ward is also 
formed in the upper story of the central block 
of the Surgical Hospital. Passages are provided 
in connexion with the long corridors in each 
hospital, for conveying bodies to the mortuary. 
The spare ground to the south of the Medical 
Hospital is to be laid out as pleasure-grounds. 

The references to the one plan we are able to 
give will afford some additional information. 








THE ROYAL ARSENAL SCIENCE 
CLASSES. 


On Wednesday night Prince Arthur was pre- 
sent at the distribution of prizes to the success- 
ful students connected with the Royal Arsenal 
Science classes. His Royal Highness presided, 
and distributed the prizes, and Professor Ruskin 
delivered an address appropriate to the occasion, 
in the course of which he touched upon the 
question of public education. He noticed that, 
independent of what the Government Education 
Act was likely to produce, there had already ex- 
isted throughout the United Kiogdom very ex- 
tensive provisions for education; but he was 
sorry to have to acknowledge that those pro- 
visions had not been either faultlessly dispensed 
or wisely availed of. The great thing to be 
avoided was a bad education. There were at 
present all kinds of education, They may be 
classed, however, under two divisions,—viz., 
good and bad. He knew, from his own know- 
ledge, that children of rich people, who could 
afford to pay the very highest price for instruc- 
tion, received the very worst education, and the 
children of poor people often got the best educa- 
tion for nothing. What had to be decided was, 
where a good education could be had, and who 
were to be the teachers. As soon as this was 
well considered and decided, then, and then 





only, could they commence with good results 
the foundation of a valuable education. The 
professor cited a good many mythological and 
other stories, and drew from them good homely 
morals, which he recommended to his audience 
for their future guidance and happiness. 








QUANTITIES AND TENDERS. 


THESE much-discussed subjects require some 
still further investigation. One correspondent 
thinks that builders ought not to have any voice 
in the nomination of quantity surveyors. I 
cannot agree with him as matters stand at pre- 
sent. A large number of the bills of quanti- 
ties which come under my notice from time to 
time, are so erroneously described, or carelessly 
taken out, or, shall I say, executed by those of 
the profession who know but little how to take 
them, that I am not surprised that builders 
should claim the above privilege. 

The difficulty would seemingly be avoided if 
the architect would select a thoroughly prac- 
tical man to prepare the quantities, and ask 
such builders as were to tender for the works, 
if they had any objection to the person selected. 
I venture to assert they would undoubtedly re- 
ply in the negative, if they were satisfied that 
he was thoroughly practical and competent, and 
would deal fairly for both client and builder ; 
or would, I prefer saying, take out the quan- 
tities exact. 

Then comes the question, whom would the 
builder think a competent person? Certainly 
not the man who openly declares by publication 
that his quantities contain mistakes, or one 
that your correspondent says takes them out full ; 
meaning, I suppose, one who would put down 
more than he finds. I take that to mean, that 
he does it for fear of being short in the total, in 
consequence of omitting other items which he 
knows not how to take properly. But the com- 
petent person, to my mind, is he who by a 
thorough practical knowledge of every item of 
labour and material required, can measure the 
exact amount, and no more or less, and can give 
a detailed description of every item that cannot 
be misunderstood. If such a person were selected 
by the architect to act between the client and 
builder, no objection, I believe, would be raised. 
But when we find quantities supplied, and the 
specification stating the builder is to make good 
any deficiency without payment beyond his 
contract, and at the same time he is necessitated 
to base his tender on the quantities supplied, 
which the very specification condemns, — it 
speaks very badly for the system. Unless, by 
the assistance of the architect, the practical and 
honest quantity surveyor is put in the afore- 
said position, builders will still have cause to 
make complaint of injustice. This arrangement 
would put the quantity work into the hands of 
the best men that are now in the background, 
in many instances. 

Then there is the wide tendering matter,— 
what is to be said of that? Errors sometimes 
occur in the estimates themselves; but there 
are these very unsatisfactory facts, which account 
for much of it. 

Firstly. When quantities are not to be sup- 
plied for works about to be executed, one or two 
surveyors will endeavour to get the builders who 
are to compete to do so on their quantities, and, 
having gained the consent of one or two or more 
builders to estimate from their quantities, wilt 
take them out on that speculation. Not uafre- 
quently, two sets are prepared for the same 
work, by different people, and the builders take 
them, some one and some the other, while a few 
will have nothing to do with either. It can be 
seen at once, if the quantities are not alike, one 
must be the highest, and the builder who prices 
them at a fair price has the largest amount of 
surveyor’s expenses to add to swell up his 
amount, while another builder, who tenders 
from his own discretion, will endeavour to 
get the work at the lowest figure he can 
without losing; and, not having any surveyor’s 
charges, &c., to add, he very naturally succeeds 
in getting low down the list, or perhaps at the 
bottom, while the amount of his unfortunate 
friend at the top appears to ask an absurd 

rice. 
r Secondly. There is the fault of the architects 
asking a large number of builders to tender— 
twenty-five to thirty. Some of them, on finding 
out that fact, at once decide that the chance 
of getting the work is too small, and they 
therefore get a price from some other party, 
who puts them out of the reach of danger, 
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and the tendering is really not tendering, but a 
price is merely sent to prevent giving offence 
to the parties who have asked them. If a less 
number of tradesmen were put in competition, 
the results would be that tenders would be 
legitimate. 

Thirdly, and lastly, there comes the patent 
fact of bad, or short, quantities, which get into 
the hands of builders not unfrequently. The 
difference not being discernible, or never looked 
after by many who estimate, they price them at 
their usual low prices, with the desire of success 
in getting the job; while the more careful 
estimator, seeing the loss which must be sure to 
come if he does the same, looks at the drawings, 
satisfies himself that he cannot put his usual 
prices, and, rather than get too low, he raises 
his price, feeling sure he will not get the job, and 
does not want todo so. Thus you have another 
wide difference produced. None of these diffe- 
rences, arising from such circumstances as 
these, can be much wondered at. 

The right man in the right place builders 
would be glad, as a rule, to see; and there 
would then be achance in such a state to bring 
credit again on the profession, which it seems, 
at the time being, to have lost, and of restoring 
that former confidence between builder, archi- 
tect, and surveyor which one of your writers 
last week talked of. Until that time arrives, it 
appears to me that much that at present is bad 
will remain so. JUSTITIA, 








TRAFALGAR GRAVING DOCK, 
WOOLWICH. 


Sir,—In your interesting review of the Auto. 
biography of an Octogenarian Architect, the 
following curious statement occurs, no doubt 
arising from a lapsus memorie of the author of 
the book. 

After referring to the failure of the graving 
dock (constructed of Ranger’s concrete, south 
of the western tidal basin, at the extreme west 
end of Woolwich Dockyard), your article says,— 

** Mr. Walker was called in, who prescribed granite for 
a first-class dock, but he ultimately took fright at the 
subterranean springs that had proved the masters of the 
concrete, The dock was abandoned, and a large basin 
only formed,” 

I accompanied Mr. Walker on the 10th of 
February, 1838 (on our way to Dover), when he 
inspected the concrete dock; and we were met 
by Sir Charles Adam, then First Lord, and Mr. 
Laing, the master shipwright. 

We subsequently had numerons interviews 
with Mr. Laing, resulting in a cross section 
being adopted for the dock, parallel to the mid- 
ship section of the Trafalgar, 120-gun ship, one 
of Mr. Laing’s pet productions, and from which 
the dock, erected on the site of Ranger’s Dock, 
took its name; for which I prepared the con- 
tract drawings, specifications, and estimates, 
and which was constructed by Messrs. Grissel 
& Peto, under contract for some 80,0001. 

This dock, constructed within a coffer-dam, 
next the tidal basin, is 265 ft. in length, 80 ft. in 
width at coping level, and 26 ft. deep, formed 
entirely of granite, 3 ft. to 4 ft. thick, upon brick- 
work, in pozzuolano mortar, and backed up with 
concrete, the entire interior surface formed of a 
series of altars or steps, for strutting from up to 
the ship’s sides, which are so graduated as to 
height as to be available as stairs for the workmen 
at any point of the dock, with one “ broad altar” 
halfway up, and the sides are intersected by two 
timber slips, or plain channels, sunk through the 
altars, for letting down timber, &c., of such a 
width that they can be stepped over. At the 
head of the dock is a spacious staircase, of 
easier incline, bounded by two timber slips. 
The granite bottom of the dock is an inverted 
arch, the abutments being the superimposed 
side altar-walls, on a platform of brickwork, in 
pozzuolano mortar, which set so hard that in 
some alterations of level, in removing some of it, 
the bricks were more destructible than the 
mortar. The whole rested on a mass of concrete, 
9 ft. deep in the solid Thames gravel ballast, the 
spring waters being conveyed away by a series 
of drainage-pipes to a deep pumping-well. The 
gate platform is of timber, on a mass of bearing- 
piles, all driven down to the gravel, with three 
rows of sheet piling. 

The gates, 60 ft. wide, wero at first proposed 
to be formed of oak; but, after due inquiry at 
all the royal dockyards, it was found no timber 
of sufficient length, scantling, and camber could 
be procured for the purpose, and cast iron was 
adopted for the heel and meeting posts and for 
the ribs, which were graduated in reference to 





the depth from high water, and the leaves of 
the gate were close-planked on each side. It 
was at first proposed to fit small pumps in the 
heel-posts, to get rid of theleakage. This, how- 
ever, was found unnecessary, the whole of the 
work being so well put together by the contrac- 
tors for this portion of the work, Messrs. Hunter 
& English, of Bow. 

A large pumping-engine for emptying the 
dock was also erected. 

Mr. Richard Townshend, who afterwards 
superintended the extensive works at Keyham 
Dockyard, was resident engineer. The present 
chairman of the Rivers Pollution Commission, 
General Sir William Denison, R.E., was in the 
yard at the time, constructing a granite dock, at 
the east end of the yard. Sir Morton Peto was 
also daily in the yard, superintending these and 
other massive constructions for the Government 
of the day. Hither or all of these gentlemen 
would, I am sure, willingly substantiate the 
above, 

This is one of those “ fixtures ” that could not 
well, in these days of retrenchment and dis- 
mantling, fall beneath the hammer of Messrs. 
Fuller & Horsey; and a fine water-colour draw- 
ing of the dock, seen from the gate platform, 
with the gates in course of erection, presented 
by the contractors, Messrs. Grissel & Veto, may 
be seen hanging in the library or reading-room 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 25, Great 
George-street, Westminster. 

J. B, REDMAN. 








CAUDEBEC LADY CHAPEL. 


Mr. CouEN notices (p. 943) a section of the 
vaulting of this chapel as being given in Gwilt’s 
“* Encyclopzedia of Architecture,’ and wishes to 
learn from whence it was obtained. It occurs 
on p. 593 of my edition (1867) of that work, as 
taken from the supplement originally written by 
Mr. Gwilt. On p. 1012 of the same edition he 
will find a section and a plan of the chapel, in 
the essay on “ Proportion,’ written by Mr. 
Cresy, for his “ Encyclopzedia of Civil Engineer- 
ing.” Both of these sections are reduced from 
that given in the valuable publication, Britton & 
Pagin’s “Architectural Antiquities of Nor- 
mandy,” 4to., 1828, plate 64. The date of the 
nave, choir, and the chapels around it, is about 
1426-56. G. Le Telier, who died in 1484, having 
been master of the works there for upwards of 
thirty years, may have designed it. 

Wyarr Papwortu, 








THE BELLS AND QUARTER CHIMES OF 
THE NEW PALACE AT WESTMINSTER. 


THE lofty eastern tower of the Houses of Par- 
liament, or New Palace at Westminster, is far- 
nished with a set of four chime-bells, a great 
hour-bell, and a clock, of which I will endeavour 
to give the most trustworthy account. 

Before describing the present bells, however, 
I may remark that in the month of August, 
1856, a great bell was cast from the design of 
Mr. E. B. Denison, Q.C., by Messrs. Warner, of 
Jewin-crescent. The following are the par- 
ticulars :—Diameter at the mouth, 9 ft. 5} in.; 
height, 7 ft. 103 in.; thickness at souad bow, 
9§ in.; weight, 15 tons 18 cwt. 2 qrs. 20 lb.; 
Note E. The weight of the clapper was 13 cwt. 
This bell, having been suspended under a mas- 
sive frame of timber, erected for the purpose at 
the foot of the clock-tower, was called “ Big 
Ben,” in honour of Sir Benjamin Hall, then 
Chief Commissioner of the Government Board 
of Wurks. And every Saturday, at one o’clock, 
it was tolled for about half an hour. Butt at 
last, in October, 1857, “ Big Ben the First” 
received a death-blow. 

I now come to the present bells in the tower. 
The four chime-bells were cast by Messrs. 
Warner, in 1857-8. The following are their 
several diameters, weights, and notes :— 


Diameter. Weight, Note. 
ROE TSOI 8 Kes WU. ccs BLOW Cs cocvecacsdcscsnsenscssances G sharp. 
2nd Bell...4 ft. soe CMOS | -ccsccicutwousenmacieucabers F sharp. 
3rd Bell...4 ft. 6 in... 35 cwt. 1 qr. 6 1b. .....eeeeees E 


4th Bell...6ft.  ... 3 tons 17 ewt, 3 qrs. 241b...B. 


It may be well to mention that the notes of 
these four beils are at the same proportional 
intervals—reckoning downwards—as those of 
the Ist, 2nd, 3rd, and 6th of a peal of ten. 

The great hour-bell, “ Big Ben the Second,” 
was cast under the direction of Mr. Denison, by 
Mr. George Mears, of Whitechapel, on the 10th 
of April, 1858. Here are the particulars :— 
Diameter (mouth), 9 ft.; height, 7 ft. 6 in.; 





thickness (sound bow), 8? in.; weight, 13 tong 
10 owt. 3 qrs. 15 lb.; Note E, an octave below 
the E of the third chime-bell. 

The great clock was made in 1854 by the late 
Mr. Frederick Dent, from the design of Mr, 
Denison, and fixed in the tower in 1859. “It 
reports its own rate electrically,” says the latter, 
“to Greenwich twice a day, and the curator of 
it receives Greenwich time at the tower to 
enable him as well as the Astronomer Royal to 
see how it is going. . . . + It has seldom 
varied more than a second in a week or ten days, 
SMoi cite It contains a special contrivance for 
making the first blow of the hour strike exactly 
at the right time.” 

This clock chimes the quarters on the four 
bells above described (4 la Great St. Mary’s, 
Cambridge), thus :— 

Present 1, 2, 3, 4. 


8 
sel 3,1, 2,4; 3, 2,1, 3. 


enol {ee See ee 
Fourth ). 


Quarter $3 1 243 3, 2,1, 3; 1, 3,2, 45 4,2, 1,3. 


The hour is, of course, struck on the great bell. 
In conclusion, it remains to observe that on or 
about October 1, 1859, certain cracks were dis- 
covered on the surface of the present great bell, 
and consequently it was not allowed to proclaim 
the hours again for a considerable time. As to 
the cause of the cracks, the author of this 
article publicly expressed his opinion in 1865. 
I may, however, say here that the principal 
crack in the bell was found to be diametrically 
opposite to the hammer. In order, then, that 
the metal might be partially relieved from the 
strain at the places intersected by the cracks, 
the bell was turned about 3 ft. “‘ with the sun,” 
and a new clock-hammer not exceeding 4 cwt. 
was substituted for the old one of about 8 cwt. 
The result is, ‘ Big Ben the Second” certainly 
speaks out in a more agreeable tone than he 
ever did when struck by the old monster 
hammer. Nevertheless, his voice is still imper- 
fect. His fundamental note proper is never 
distinctly heard as it ought tobe. The upper 
tones being chiefly inharmonic, a discordant and 
somewhat gong-like sound first strikes the ear. 
Then the octave of the fundamental note pre- 
dominates in a more agreeable tone, and, being 
remarkably prolonged, is heard at a greater 
distance. Tuomas WALESBY. 








THE SEWAGE QUESTION. 


Cheltenham.—Tho Cheltenham Commissioners 
having recently completed work, and purchased a 
farm for the disposal of the town sewage, by 
irrigation, the first yearly letting of the irriga- 
tion land has just been effected by auction. 
The land is all ordinary grass land, to which, as 
yet, the sewage is but imperfectly applied, and 
comprises 110 acres. It was divided into six 
lots, which let at prices, varying from 51. 18s. to 
81. 13s. per acre, and realising a total of nearly 
9001. The yearly cost to the town for interest 
and repayment of loan in thirty years, is 1,1001. ; 
so that, if the rent of land should remain 
stationary, the town would only bs put to a cost 
of 2001. a year, and own the farm free, at the end 
of thirty years, as against an expense of nearly 
1,0001. a year, before incurred, with very un- 
satisfactory results, for deodorising. But, in 
addition to the rent of the land, the Com- 
missioners apply the sewage to adjacent farms, at 
a certain charge per acre, and have reserved for 
experiment several acres of their own land which 
have been broken up for rye grass, and are ex- 
pected to realise a profit of at least 201. an acre ; 
so that the farm will probably be conducted 
without loss even during the first year. 

Crewe.—At a meeting of the Local Board, the 
deputation appointed to visit Warwick, Rugby, 
and Banbury, reported the result of their ob- 
servations of the sewage farms in those towns. 
Rugby, it was stated, has fifty-three acres under 
cultivation, irrigated by sewage amounting to 
250,000 gallons per day, which is run over the 
land four times during the summer. Various 
vegetables and Italian rye grass are the crops 
produced. The farmer stated that he and his 
family, though living in the centre of the farm, 
enjoyed good health and experience no nuisance 
from the sewage. After visiting Leamington, 
where the ABC process is in operation, the 
deputation expressed an opinion that after the 
sewage had passed through the process, the 
effluent water is not pure enough to satisfy the 
complainants respecting Crewe. It was stated 
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that the Leamington authorities are about to 
abandon the A B C process in favour of irriga- 
tion. At Warwick, a farm of 108 acres of stiff 
soil was found under cultivation with rye grass, 
mangolds, potatoes, and other vegetables. When 
the farm was laid the land was drained, but as 
the drains proved injurious to the system they 
have been destroyed. The effluent water was 
found to be beautifully clear, and, in the opinion 
of the deputation, it was devoid of all chemical 
impurities. Here again, the farmer reports that 
he and his family enjoy good health. At Ban- 
bury, 186 acres of stiff soil are under cultivation. 
The cost of plant was about 5,0001., and the 
crops of the present year realised 1,4001., after 
five horses had been kept out of the produce. 
Although the land was drained, it was the 
opinion of the town officials that the drains were 
of no use. The report concluded by stating that 
the result of the visits was a confirmation of the 
report of the Royal Commission appointed to 
inquire into the subject, and the visitors ex- 
pressed their opinion that irrigation is the only 
safe and permanently satisfactory method of 
dealing with town sewage. 

Doncaster.—Mr. Rawlinson, C.E., who has 
been called in by the corporation of Doncaster, 
to consult with Mr. B. S. Brundell, C.E., of that 
town, as to the best means of applying the 
public sewage to purposes of irrigation, has 
visited Doncaster, and with the members of the 
estate committee, made an inspection of the 
several sites proposed. There were three in 
number, all within two or three miles of Don- 
caster, and all on estates the property of the 
corporation. Mr. Rawlinson, who was required 
to consider a report made by Mr. Brundell, as to 
the means of pumping and conveying the sewage, 
approved of that report in every respect save as 
to the lands to be irrigated. Mr. Brundell re- 
commended a site on low ground at Sandall as 
involving the least cost. Mr. Rawlinson, how- 
ever, expressed a strong preference for a site of 
about 100 acres, at Wheatley Hills, which he 
regarded as one of the most suitable he had ever 
seen. He will, however, make an official report. 
The scheme will involve a cost of nearly 20,0001., 
but the corporation appear fully reconciled to 
the outlay; indeed, it was Mr. Rawlinson’s 
opinion that they would, in comparatively few 
years, reap a full return for their money. The 
work must necessarily be commenced almost at 
once. 

Ashford.—A long report on the drainage of 
the town from Mr. Baldwin Latham has been 
read at a special meeting of the local Board. 
The existing sewerage was unhesitatingly con- 
demned by Mr. Latham, and a new system 
recommended that would cost 10,500l., which, 
spread over thirty years, would involve an 
annual outlay of 6401., besides 2501. a year for 
pumping. About 4001. would be received for 
the sewage matter, which would leave 5001. to be 
made good. On the present rateable value of 
the property in the town this would be covered 
by a rate of 4d. inthe pound. It wasresolved to 
adjourn the consideration of the subject, and in 
the meantime the report of Mr. Latham is to 
be laid before the ratepayers, and a public 
meeting called to take the opinion of the town 
thereon. 

Macclesfield.—In reference to certain remarks 
complimentary to the sanitary state of this 
town, delivered by local gentlemen at a lecture 
there, by Dr. Lankester, on the laws of health, 
the Macclesfield Courier tells his townspeople 
some wholesome truths on the subject. The 
Courier says :— 

“It is a very cruel awakening from such a dream of 
Sanitary perfection to wake up aud find such facts as the 
following staring them in the face :— 

‘Among the towns of highest mortality are Maidstone, 
Reading, Oxford, Cambridge, Exeter, Stoke-upon-Trent, 
Macclesfield, Wigan, Bolton, Huddersfield, Halifax, 
Swansea, where the mortality ranged from 23°5 in Read- 
ing to 27°0 in Exeter, and 31°6 in Halifax. These high 
rates of mortality should be inquired into by the local 
authorities.’—Registrar General's Report for quarter end- 
tng June, 1870, 

The Times has an article on the subject of the public 
health, based on these returns, and Macclesfield is again 
mentioned amongst the towns that have an unenviable 
notoriety for showing a high average death-rate. These 
remarks are a severe, but we hope a too severe, comment 
on the congratulations of our local orators. It is plea- 
Sant to robe our town in a mantle of perfection, but 
justice demands that on so vitally important a question 
as the public health the truth should te ROGWIs «+0, 0-6 
There are three streets all thickly inhabited, and in the 
very centre of the town, where the drainage is so defective 
that the ground upon which the houses are built is alleged 
to be literally saturated with the sewage, If this is 
the caze, and if the germ theory of disease to which 
attention has recently been directed by Dr. Lan- 
Fg Is correct, the consequences to be apprehended 
fom such a state of things is sufficiently serious. It is 
oe to know, however, that the streets to which we 

ave referred are the exception to the general system of 





drainage of the town, which years ago was greatly im- 
proved, and placed upon what was then considered to be a 
satisfactory footing. The greater reason, therefore, that 
immediate attention should be given to the streets in ques- 
tion, so that the fair fame of the town shall not suffer from 
such exceptional blots upon it, ”” 

Ealing.—During the past twelve months a 
series of experiments has been carried on at the 
Ealing Sewage Works, to test the system there 
adopted for the purification of the sewage of 
Ealing. These experiments have been carried 
out by Mr. Jones, the local surveyor, under the 
superintendence of Professor Way, who, after 
paying more than thirty visits, has drawn up a 
most favourable report, which has been pub- 
lished by the Local Board authorities. The 
sewage of Ealing is dealt with by means of 
filter-beds. The precipitants employed are 
lime and a cheap salt of iron, the latter made 
on the premises by a process suggested by him- 
self. With the lime is used a preparation of tar, 
but the chief effect in the clarification of the 
sewage is due to the lime and the iron salt. 
The water passes by upward filtration through 
two filter beds. It is not for a moment asserted 
that the effluent water at the Haling works is 
pure, and the only question is whether it is 
rendered so far free from offensive matter as to 
allow of its discharge into the Thames. Since 
the system has been in good working order he 
has considered the result to be very satisfactory. 

Maidstone.—A lecture on “ Sewage Irriga- 
tion” has been delivered before the Maidstone 
Farmers’ Club, by Mr. Bailey Denton, C.E. 
With the exception of villages, public institu- 
tions, and isolated dwellings, where the dry- 
earth system may be adopted with advantage, 
Mr. Denton considers that there is no other 
treatment open to adoption than irrigation, if we 
are to do as the Legislature will shortly compel 
us todo. We give a separate abtract, however, 
of Mr. Denton’s paper on another page. 








COLESHILL BUILDINGS, PIMLICO. 


S1r,—I do at least expect fair play from the editor of 
the Builder, And I respectfully submit to your sense of 
justice that I have not had fair play rendered me by your 
report of the Coleshill Buildings, Pimlico; for in the first 
place you state that my patent stone, which was used for 
chimney-pieces in the first built houses I erected for the 
company has been discontinued,* and in the next place 
that the stairs at Palmerston Buildings, four or five years 
old, appear much worn; statements evidently leading the 
public to believe that the company had been induced to 
abandon the use of the material as mantelpieces, and that 
the use of it as steps had proved a failure. In the first 
place, I may state that, so far from discontinuing it, 
I am still using my patent stone for chimneypieces in the 
buildings for the company I am now constructing at 
Bethnal-green, and the opinion of the company respect- 
ing my material is thus expressed in the report that was 
distributed at the opening of the Coleshill and Ebury 
Buildings, ‘‘One of the chief features in the construc- 
tion of the Buildings, is the use of the patent stone manu- 
factured by Messrs, Allen & Son, of Tabernacle-walk, 
Finsbury. This material, which answers its purpose 
admirably, is used as lintels, arches, chimney-pieces, 
stairs, window dressings, and cills, slabs, &c.” Regard- 
ing the wearing away of the steps in Palmerston Buildings, 
I must tell you thatitisnot my patent stone that has worn 
away, but the stone nosings of York and Portland which 
Iwas requested to put in all the first buildings I erected 
for the company that have worn away, while my own 
material is as little worn as when it was first placed there. 
That this is a fact you can satisfy yourself by inspecting 
the first eight steps of the first block of the buildings in 
question, for they happen to be altogether composed of 
my patent material, and have the words “‘ Allen’s Patent” 
impressed thereon, and these very steps were used in the 
approach to the cottages at the late Exhibition, which 
were erected by the Central Cottage Improvement Com- 
pany, and they are not the least worn, though, from being 
the lower steps leading from the street, they must neces- 
sarily have had the most traffic on them, I must also in- 
form you that the company now have their steps altogether 
composed of my material, instead of being nosed with 
stone. 

And now, passing from the stone material to the 
construction of the buildings, I beg to inform you that I 
am not disposed to relinquish my claim to the merit, or 
demerit, of being the originator of the general plan 
and arrangements of all the buildings hitherto con- 
structed for the Company, whatever names may be set 
forward as the architects of them. If the design, plan, 
and construction of a building give any one the right of 
calling himself its architect, I respectfully submit that 1 
am that one, with regard to these buildings; and that my 
assertion is a true one, I beg to quote a passage from a 
speech made by Sir Sydney Waterlow, last year, at the 
Mansion House :— 


“Tt was right he should explain that all the buildings 
hitherto erected had been constructed by Mr. Matthew 
Allen, the designer and builder of the first block of 
Langbourn’s Buildings in 1863, the model upon which all 
the subsequent buildings had, with minor variations, been 
constructed. He was glad to be able to acknowledge 
publicly the obligations he was under to Mr, Allen for the 
unremitting attention he had given to the work of the 
Company since its formation, and for the great talent 
which he had constantly displayed in arranging the 
details of the buildings, prompted at all times solely by a 
desire to promote the interests of the Company, by in- 
creasing the comforts and convenience of the tenants, 
frequently at increased cost to himself.” 

The buildings in Coleshill-street are upon the same 





* This is certainly the case in Coleshill Buildings, 





general plan Sir Sydney referred to, and which may be 
proved by examining the buildings I have built for the 
company from the first to the last, with the exception of a 
few minor details that Messrs. Beck & Lee have thought 
fit to add, such as the towers on the roof and their plan of 
ventilation. 

I hope you will do me the justice of inserting this 
letter, MartTHEw ALLEN. 








ARCHITECTS CHARGES AND TERMS. 


S1z,—As a contribution to the discussion re- 
specting the property in architects’ drawings, I 
send you a copy of the printed form of account 
I have used since the controversy commenced, 
and have added words in manuscript, which, in 
consequence of the decision in Ebdy v. M‘Gowan, 
I shall insert in future accounts. 

F. BR. I. B. A. 


N.B. The following charges are on the supposition that, 
according to the usual custom, all drawings and specifica- 
tions — those specially charged for to deposit), and 
the copyright thereof, remain the property of the archi- 
tect. Or if you — it, they will be given up to you on 
payment of an additional 1 per cent. commission :— P 

8s. ° 
Preparing designs, contract and working draw- 

ings, and specifications, for the above under- 

taking; superintending the works, and 

adjusting the accounts, 5 per cent. commis- 

sion on the total outlay, including the value 

of any old material reused, and of any 

material, labour, or goods supplied, which do 

not appear in the accOUnts .......ssserssesseenees 
Negotiating and ordering painted glass not 

designed by me, 2} per cent, on cost, ........006 
Preparing designs, contract drawings, and speci- 

fications, and obtaining tenders for works not 
carried out, 3 per cent. on the amount of 

TOWER CONOR a0 caccosecccecscrcetesecerecoseeseccesecases 
Preparing designs, contract drawings, and 

specifications for works not tendered for, 2} 

per cent, on the amount of estimate ............ 

(N.B.—If employed to carry out the works 
mentioned in either of the last two clauses, 

the drawings will be at your disposal for the 

use of the builders, and the above charges re- 

lating thereto will be credited you as part of 

the full commission ; or, if you prefer it, the 

drawings, &c., will be given up to you on 

payment of an additional 1 per cent. com- 
mission.) 

Preparing bills of quantities for works not 
carried out which would have been paid for by 

the bnilder if carried out, 2 per cent. on the 

outlay, and cost of printing .......ecccsecsessseeee 
Preparing drawings and notice to deposit 

with Boards of Health...........ccse.sscosscsssesceces 
Preparing ditto to deposit with 

BOCIEY ... ccccccessccceorsscccesscesesscsescecoossessosesese 
Making alterations in drawings, &c., after being 

DIDPBOVCG, .occcsessccecscccscecsesccccessdcenescuseccsesoeece 
Paid travelling expenses of journeys ...... 

Paid postages, parcels, telegrams, agreement, 

BEAMPS, KC. wesrescereeresseesseeeeees tecececccccccscvcesees 
Payments on account of the work, as per 

VOUCHEFS seccrcccccccccccecccsccessoveecceccccessescosscceee 





£ 
By cash received.......0 
Balance due,.......0000008 








THE QUESTION OF QUANTITIES. 


Srr,—In 1868 I sold ground for a public building, and 
tendered for the erection of the building on the same, 
under a City architect, Mr. E., who appointed a quantity 
clerk to take out the quantities in his office. The amount 
being more than the architect’s estimate to the committee, 
omissions to the amount of 6501. were had recourse to. The 
work was proceeded with under the contract, and schedule 
list for the additions and omissions, with an understand. 
ing that, on the completion of the job, the quantity clerk 
would measure up the work, and add or deduct as the 
case might be. On my applying to him, to know when he 
could come to measure up the work, I was told he could 
not until ordered to do so. I then, for the first time, 
asked him for the dimensions of the quantities, when he 
told me they were at the architect’s office, where they 
were taken out with the assistance of the architect’s. 
head clerk. I have made several applications, and my 
solicitors have written several times for these dimen- 
sions without any effect, and the only alternative I have 
is to sue the quantity clerk for the deficient amount. 
This is the first time I ever was refused the dimensions or 
key to quantities, Such refusal cannot surely be defended, 








METROPOLITAN RAILWAY SITES 
COMPETITION, 


S1z,—Your correspondent “J. D, M.,” in your last 
week’s issue, justly points out the waste of labour on the 
part of several of the competitors in sending detail plans 
and elevations which even they themselves cannot expect 
to be carried out, even should their general plans be 
adopted. : 

There is another fact, however, of much greater import- 
ance, to which the atteation of whoever makes the award 
should be directed, namely, that some of the competitors 
have included in their plans adjoining properties which do 

t belong to the company. ; ip 
“Te peepering plans for laying out estates like these, itis 
very convenient and easy on paper to shift a boundary a 
few feet more or less here and there, where necessary to 
obtain a good approach, or get over an inconvenient right 
of light or other difficulty ; but it is needless to point out 
that such plans are utterly useless for practical purposes, 
though acting greatly to the disadvantage of plans in which 
the proper boundaries, with all their attendant incon- 
yeniences, are honestly adhered to. ae 

It may be pleaded in excuse that “it is proposed that 
the additional property should be purchased ;” but even 
should the company have the will (which at present I 
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should think very unlikely) and the powers to do so, I 
maintain that this is beside the question, the object being 
to obtain plans for laying out and utilising the surplus 
lands as they exist, or, in other words, to make the most of 
what the company have now got, aud not go in for more 
extended land speculations, the success of which can 
easily be judged when the land has to be bought under 
compulsory powers, as would be necessary : — grt 








HALIFAX BUILDING SOCIETY’S OFFICES 
COMPETITION. 


Srr,—I have refrained from writing concerning this 
matter, waiting to see what the directors’ explanation 
of their conduct to me could be; and nowI see what 
excuse they intend making for not only breaking faith 
with me after instructing me to prepare the drawings and 
specifications, but resolving to set my plans aside, without 
shrek me the opportunity, or even the drawings, to 
obtain tenders, I have received no remuneration, nor 
have I been satisfied in any way whatever; but have 
placed the matter in the hands of my solicitor. 

F, W. Hacey. 








MEMBERS OF THE INSTITUTE AND THE 
PROFESSION. 


&1r,—Will your esteemed correspondent oblige me by 
stating, in your next issue, whether he considers that 
*‘ taking psyment from builders for quantities” is an in- 
fringement of the rules of the Institute, which he is pre- 
pared to bring before the Council, on production of 

roo 
, This would be no difficult matter; but to obtain 
positive evidence of tuking commissions is much more so, 
as it is almost always done ‘‘ under the rose,” though, I 
have reason to think, it is more common than Mr. Donald- 
son appears to believe, E, 





RAILWAY COMPENSATIONS. 


TODD V. THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT RAILWAY 
COMPANY, 


THE plaintiff in this case (Court of Common 
Pleas) was a builder, and he sold to the defend- 
ants fifteen houses in Eccleston-place, Pimlico, 
and also Stanley House, Milner-street, and the 
line was carried through this property in a 
cutting. The purchase-money was paid, but the 
plaintiff afterwards claimed further compensa- 
tion upon the ground that his adjoining property 
had been “injuriously affected,” and the com- 
pensation jury awarded him 2001. The present 
action was to enforce this finding. 


Mr. Francis appeared for the plaintiff, and Mr. H. 
Lloyd, Q.C., and Mr. Harrison for the detendants. 

It was stated that in making the railway pumping- 
engines were set up, and a large quantity of water was 
drawn off, and the consequence was that a settlement took 
place in the adjoining houses, The question was whether 
the plaintiff could legally claim compensation in respect 
of this settlement. One of the agreements stated that 
the sum originally paid was to be in full compensation for 
damage by severance and injury to adjoining land of the 
vendor, and ‘‘for otherwise injuriously affecting such ad- 
joining land ;”’ and the other contained similar words. 

After some discussion, it was agreed that the question 
was one of law, and it was arranged that a verdict should 
be entered for the plaintiff for 357/, 5s. 2d., subject to the 
opinion of the full court. 

Mr. Francis hoped that as this claim was a small one 
the case would not be allowed to be carried beyond the 
Court of Common Pleas, for otherwise the plaintiff might 
be put to enormous expense. 

Mr, Lloyd said that he could not consent to this course, 
b the question was a most important one, and the 
decision would affect many other claims, 

His Lordship (Mr. Justice Smith) said that he could 
place no restriction upon the defendants, 











TO REMOVE PAINT FROM STONE. 


Sir,—I see in your last issue a question as 
to removing paint from stonework. During the 
past summer, in restoring a church, under Mr. 
Norton, I had to clean a pulpit and sedilia in 
which the carving and tracery were almost filled 
up with successive coats of paint. I was in- 
formed that common washing soda, dissolved 
in boiling water, and applied hot, would remove 
it. I found that 3lb. of soda (cost 24d.) to a 
gallon of water, laid on wiih a common paint- 
brush, answered the purpose admirably, soften- 
ing the paint in a short time, so that it was 
easily removed with a stiff scrubbing-brush ; 
afterwards, on adding a few ounces of potash to 
the solution, it softened more readily than with 
soda only. The stone in both cases was a fine 
freestone, not unlike Caen. If your corre- 
spondent will give this a trial, he cannot fail to 
be satisfied with the result. 

S. B. Burton. 





Srr,—If your correspondent, “ N.,” can place the font, 
&c., in a solution of pearlash, or common potash, he will 
find the paint softened in a few hours, which must be care- 
fully cleaned off, and the font placed in the solution again 
if necessary. The time and expense depend on the num- 
ber of coats of paint to take off ; if the solution be applied 
hot so much the better. I have had it used to clean paint 
off fonts and other stonework, several times effectually. 

J. R. 





TOUTING. 


Sir,—A letter received by a client, which I 
inclose, has led me to consider whether the 
“trade” of an architect is not capable of still 
farther development than the writer seems to 
imagine. m 

The announcement of periodical visits, with 
“ plans of all kinds ready prepared,” might be 
improved by having, as is the custom with many 
travelling artistes in the circus and show line, 
an agent in advance, who might have some 
striking illustrations (not to say placards), to 
prepare the public mind for the arrival of the 
great principal, with his sample-sheet of plans. 

AN ARCHITECT, 





S1r,— Having occasion to travel by the Railway every 
fortnight into Pembrokeshire, I am in a position to under- 
take professional work in your district, and properly 
superintend it, and so save my clients running up the 
always unwelcome and sometimes heavy extra account 
for “ travelling expenses.” . j 

An experience of some fifteen years in restoring 
churches, and erecting houses and schools in various 
parts of England and Wales, will enable me to furnish (if 
desired) plenty of references, Any information, too, re- 
specting the dates of my journeys I shall be happy to 
furnish on application. 

As I cannot write many of these letters, perhaps you 
will kindly acquaint your neighbours with the chance 
afforded them now, suspect, for the first time, of 
securing cheaply all the advantages commonly resulting 
from the employment of a “ resident architect.” 


As to schools,— 
*«T have plans of all kinds ready prepared.” 


*,* We have received a copy of this letter 
from four correspondents. 








THE BINGLEY SEWERAGE SCHEME. 


A Braprorp local journal thus writes of what 
it terms ‘‘ A Novel Sewerage Method” :— 


** The Bingley Local Board of Health have been placed 
in a peculiar position by the Home Office. The Board 
experienced some difficulty in providing for the drainage 
of the town, and brought their difficulties under the notice 
of the authorities in London. A memorial was prepared, 
and in it a suggestion was made that it was desirable to 
hold a local inquiry in order to reconcile certain differences 
of the parties interested. The Home Secretary sent down 
Mr. Robert Morgan in September last; and he has 
reported to Mr. Bruce that cewers should be constructed 
throughout a good part of the town at a sufficient depth 
to prevent all sewage matter from entering the streams or 
watercourses, such sewers to convey all sewage matter to 
land suitable for its utilisation by irrigation. The Bingley 
Local Board have decided to carry out the scheme,” 


We would remind our friends in Bingley and 
elsewhere that the above “ novel method” is in 
no ways novel. We will repeat that, until all 
sewage matter is kept clear from dilution by the 
ordinary surface water and rain-pour of our towns 
and cities, the wild waste of valuable fertilising 
agents will go on unchecked, and sewage can 
never be properly or profitably utilised for irri- 
gation purposes. 








HOTELS. 


THERE are two classes of hotels; the one class 
devoted to purposes of recreation, the other to 
those of business; the former situated more 
particularly at seaside or inland watering-places, 
the latter in towns. It is with the first of these 
two classes, in their arrangements and adminis- 
tration, that the following remarks propose to 
deal. 

During the last few years large sums of money 
have been spent in the erection of hotels, the 
sites being chosen with the nicest discrimina- 
tion, so that the natural beauties of the situations 
may be seen to their greatest advantage; and 
the utmost facilities have been offered by rail- 
ways for getting to them. Internally all the 
modern appliances for ensuring comfort have 
been adopted, and Art has lent her aid to throw 
a charm over the whole, in order that the most 
fastidious taste should be gratified. Now, howis it 
that, possessing all these undoubted advantages, 
the shareholders in these concerns, in sucha 
large proportion of instances, have such a meagre 
return for the money they have invested ? 

One fundamental error which runs through 
the whole is that of taking a wrong model for a 
basis on which to work out the design. This 
model is that of the club. A very short con- 
sideration shows that the two establishments, 
the club and the hotel, have in their purposes 
very diverse requirements. In the one case 
all the members are, or can be, known to one 
another. Not coin the other: a permanent as 
against a temporary interest. The same social 


status of the members in the one; not generally 








so in the other. Pablicity in aclub ; privacy in 
a hotel, all the more urgent in this case, where 
females, either with their families or without 
them, may be inmates. In a club, too, a home 
for one large family, so to say, is the guiding 
principle; whereas, in a hotel, it is that of 
distinct homes for many families accidentally 
brought together. This distinction in principle 
gives an advantage to the treatment of a club 
facade in its simplicity and in the dignity it 
derives from its suite of state rooms, these 
qualities being entirely wanting in the hotel. 
Here we have a vast aggregation of small rooms, 
with small window openings, possessing neither 
dignity nor repose. 

The windows look like pigeon-holes in con. 
trast with the bulk of the fagade, and looking 
more and more so as the size of the elevation ig 
increased. This appears bad enough in towns, 
but in the country, among scenes of beauty, it 
is intensely discordant. And as there are go 
many shareholders in these concerns, it is sad to 
reflect that for so many a shadow must be cast 
over some of our fairest scenes, when perhaps 
in turning from the contemplation of some old 
ruin or glorious landscape, their eyes should 
alight on the gaunt mass of the “‘—— Hotel 
Company, Limited,’ their day-dreams vanish, 
and they are brought down to the sordid careg 
of life again in reflecting how, to raise this pile, 
so much money has gone from their pockets, 
which “ place shall know it no more for ever.” 

Now this obtruding of itself so prominently, 
one might almost say vulgarly, in the landscape 
is a great eyesore, and ought to be remedied, 
and the direction the remedy ought to take 
should be towards the principles which prevail 
in the development of villages. These are never 
an eyesore, but lend a human interest to every 
scene. In fact, these institutions should be 
pleasure villages, not palaces. Upon this prin- 
ciple, too, we should avoid over-building, as 
unfortunately happens much too frequently at 
present, as if indeed numerous reoms could 
bring numerous customers. Like villages, they 
should grow as the requirements of visitors 
demanded. Of what earthly use is an empty 
hotel? Its internal arrangements are not such 
as to suit a private family, however large or 
important. We have one now in our recollec- 
tion which was typical, being grand and nearly 
always empty, and those who have experienced 
it only know how dreadfully depressing these 
large hotels are when in this condition. One 
feels subdued and ready to apologise to the 
waiters for bringing them through such a long 
perspective of corridors to wait on our insigni- 
ficant selves, and when the bill comes we hesi- 
tate to demur to a few pounds extra charge, from 
a feeling that we should be out of keeping with 
the surrounding magnificence. Well, this hotel’s 
ultimate destiny was frequently canvassed, and 
being ata port, the only thing that looked at all 
feasible was to make it a granary. 

How many of these evils would be avoided if 
in designing these establishments the palatial 
style were abaudoned and a more rural one 
adopted? They should be built in independent 
sections, to form houses or suites of apartments, 
but all united with one central department. 
This department should contain the hotel coffee- 
rooms, reading and billiard rooms, smoking- 
room, baths, &c., and the enjoyment of these 
should be at the option of the tenants. Parties 
should be able to take apartments or houses, 
with service from the central department or of 
their own bringing, as they wished. It should 
be competent for them to buy all necessaries at 
the central department, instead of having to 
seek them at a distance, and have all cooking 
done at their own place or at head-quarters, 
as they should prefer. Many, too, resort 
to hotels to be restored to health, because 
there they find many conveniences which the 
ordinary frowsy lodging does not possess; but it 
would facilitate their recovery if they could 
enjoy these advantages without at the same 
time participating in the noise and bustle of the 
surroundings. f 

This mode of arrangement would likewise be 
of great advantage to those who like a “ little 
place out of town,” who, overworked in town, 
like to get away for a little quiet at odd moments 
and for short periods, but who find the cost and 
care of such a place, when temporarily unoccu- 
pied, a great bar to its enjoyment; it would 
enable them to take apartments or a house per- 
manently, and to furnish it themselves ; and 
when unoccupied, it might be left in charge 0 
the central administration. No notice need be 
given of their intention to occupy their places, 
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as they would be always in a fit state, and, of 
course, meals, stores, &c., could be had on the 
spot. There is no doubt, too, that much is lost 
by the absence of that personal intercourse 
between customer and landlord which existed at 
the old inns. This intercourse might be revived 
by sub-letting the house to others who would 
take them as a matter of speculation, and who 
would naturally do their utmost to work up a 
connexion, and by personal exertion and courtesy 
induce their customers to repeat their visits. 
Above alJ, the surroundings should be more 
homely: people pay for recreation, not magnifi- 
cence, when they take their holidays. But as it 
is at present, empty rooms, unused furniture, un- 
employed servants must be paid for somehow ; 
and if the money is not got out of grumbling 
customers, it must be out of grumbling share- 
holders. ‘The hotel system as at present de- 
veloped is manifestly not suited to the English 
character, and it is with a view to suggesting a 
way by which these two might be brought into 
harmony that the above remarks have been 
written. I, 








LETTERING ON STONE. 


Your correspondent, “J. M.,” if living in a 
large town, would probably do best to buy his black 
paint ready prepared for lettering, it being kept 
by many oil and colour men; and, as far as my 
experience goes, is the custom. To prevent the 
oil running into the stone, let him give the 
letters a coat of gold size before blacking them. 
If marble, isinglass should be used. ‘ 

8. B. B. 








THE “ BUILDER” LIFEBOAT. 


Srr,—I was pleased to see in your paper of last week, a 
letter from a correspondent, suggesting that a fund should 
be raised, amongst those connected with the building trade, 
for the purpose of purchasing a lifeboat, to be presented 
to the Koyal National Lifeboat Institution. As he says,— 
Lifeboats have been presented to it by many Jeading pro- 
fessions and trades, and as the building trade is so largely 
represented, I sincerely i a that his project may be fal- 
filled. The cost of a lifeboat, boat-house, transporting 
carriage, and all appurtenances, is about 7000. 

The present fleet of lifeboats now belonging to the 
Institution amounts: in number to 223, and the expenses 
of keeping it up are of course considerable, N. W. 








A BUILDER’S CHARGE FOR MAKING 
ESTIMATE. 


Tue case heard at the County Court, Lewes, 
—‘ James Peerless v. Countess De Noailles,— 
was a claim of 50l.on the part of Mr. James 
Peerless, builder and surveyor, of Eastbourne, 
against the defendant, occupying Holywell 
Lodge. Mr, Campion Coles was for the plain- 
tiff, and Mr. Stiff for the defence. It appeared 
that last year the Countess was desirous of 
making some alterations to her house; and, in 
consequence, her architect, Mr. Rumble, waited 
upon the plaintiff with instructions for him to 
prepare a detailed estimate. He did so, but the 
work was not given to him; it was carried out 
by Mr. Hounsom. Consequently, plaintiff 
charged for his labour in preparing the estimate 
two per cent. on the proposed outlay, which, 
with some minor charges for other matters, 
amounted to 501. Mr. Stiff said he could prove 
that the plaintiff sometimes prepared estimates, 
and made no charge, whether he got the work or 
not. Thejudge, Mr. Furner, said if plaintiff chose 
to do so that was entirely at his own option. 
He had, no doubt, a right to charge a fair sum 
for his labour. Mr. Rumble, Mr. Henry Card, 
County Surveyor for East Sussex, and Mr. 
Charles J, Berry, surveyor, of Lewes, were 
called, and proved that they had looked over the 
estimate, and considered 2 per cent. to be a fair 
and moderate charge. The Judge gave a 
verdict for plaintiff for the amount claimed, 
except 41. paid into court. 








THE LATE MR. DALE, ARCHITECT. 


Sir,—As an old and constant subscriber to 
your valuable journal, and being to a certain 
extent connected with a subject which has lat- 
terly engrossed the attention of some of your 
correspondents, culminating last week in an 
editorial comment on Mr. Dale, the architect, of 
Etorey’s Gate, St. James’s Park (as also con. 
nected therewith), I consider it my duty to ap- 
prise you that, to the great grief of his family 
and a large circle of friends, that gentleman, 
after a short, painfal illness, departed this life 
at ten a.m. on Saturday, the 10th inst., at his 
ho-se in Warwick-square, S.W. He was at 





business up to the middle of the week, although 
very unwell, when his medical advisers enjoined 
perfect rest, quiet, and freedom from any excite- 
ment; but it was in vain. To me, in a business 
view, it is a source of considerable trouble and 
anxiety, as he was most active, energetic, and 
attentive to the matters he had in hand in all 
their details. 

I have, Sir, myself refrained hitherto from all 
participation in the recent correspondence on 
the so justly called * Erroneous Estimating,” 
but hope to have your permission to join in it 
when the proper time arrives. 

Henry R. WAGNER. 

17, Palace-street, Buckingham Gate. 








LES DEUX CHEVAUX DE BRONZE. 
AN OVERTURE, 


THE humble petition of the two Horses ap- 
pointed to bear the effigies of our beloved Queen 
and lamented Prince Consort respectively, of 
late established in front of the building known 
as St. George’s Hall, in the borough of Liver- 
pool, to the most respected the Editor of the 
Builder, showeth :— 

That your petitioners understand that they are 
placed in their present position by the Town 
Council. 

That they are unaware of the nature of a 
Town Council, but suppose it to be a contrivance 
for putting up statues; only in that case they 
wonder it has never been used for putting up 
any on the building behind them, which they 
hear say is wofully bare of such adornments. 

That your petitioners, being loyal quadrupeds, 
will say nothing touching the aspect of the Royal 
images which they bear, opiniog, indeed, that 
there is very little to be said thereon; but that 
as regards themselves, being conscious that they 
are but shady-looking brutes, of unconscionable 
size and questionable anatomy, they feel acutely 
that they have been made unwilling agents in 
defacing the aspect and obscuring the view of 
the noble building against which they are 
backed. 

That your petitioners are placed upon un- 
sightly pedestals so high that any one coming 
near enough to examine the features of the 
Royal effigies can see nothing of your petitioners 
but the under part of the belly, &c., and that 
your petitioners have a decided objection to 
being studied from such a point of view. 

That your petitioners’ tails are switched out 
behind in an absurd and preposterous manner. 

That your petitioners are on these grounds the 
subject of comment and ridicule on the part of 
all sensible people. 

That your petitioners have heard of the lion 
lying down with the lamb, but respectfully sub- 
mit that this is no precedent for two horses 
standing up with four lions, all of row. 

That your petitioners are altogether in the 
wrong shop, and feel excessively foolish. 

That in view of the foregoing facts, your 
petitioners humbly beg that you will graciously 
use your inflaence, which they understand is con- 
siderable in such matters, to the end that the 
aforesaid Town Council may be made use of in 
transporting them to some suitable situations, 
where they may appear as the principal objects 
of attraction, instead of being eclipsed by a great 
building behind them, and getting abused for 
spoiling its appearance; and that they may be 
placed upon fitting pedestals of a decorous 
height. 

And your petitioners shall ever neigh, &c. 

Given from the Menagerie, in front of 
St. George’s Hall, in the borough of 
Liverpool. 








THE ROYAL ACADEMY MEDALS. 


On Saturday evening, the 10th inst., Sir 
Francis Grant, as president, gave the medals to 
the successful students as follow : — Painting 
from the life, Mr. Frederick Cottman; drawing 
from the life, Mr. Douglas Miller; drawing from 
the antique, Mr. KB. Hughes; best restoration 
from the antique, Mr. Abel Thorneycroft; best 
copy from a painting from an old master—Rey- 
nolds’s Sir William Chambers—Mr. William Gair ; 
architectural travelling studentship, Mr. Walter 
Lonsdale, for a design for a national mausoleum ; 
best architectural drawing, Mr. Henry Hall; 
best model from the antique, Mr. Abel Thorney- 
croft; and the premium of 10l. for the best 
drawing from the life done at the Academy 
during the present year, Mr. F. Cottman. 

In the course of his address, the president 





expressed regret that the year’s work, in the 
Opinion of the council, was not up to the mark; 
the contests for most of the prizes were dis- 
proportionate to the numerical strength of the 
schools of the Royal Academy. Still, several of 
the students’ efforts were of a highly creditable 
description. It was lamentable that one of the 
architectural prizes should have failed to induce 
more than one student to compete. The presi- 
dent then adverted to the forthcoming exhibi- 
tion of the works of the old masters as one to 
which the students ought to pay frequent visits. 
It would far surpass the previous exhibition, 
interesting and successful as that had proved. 
Her Majesty had graciously promised to contri- 
bute some of the choicest of the works contained 
in the Royal Galleries, and the exhibition would 
be further enriched by contributions from the 
Earl of Dudley, the Marquis of Westminster, and 
other gentlemen. The exhibition would also 
contain a number of noble works by deceased 
members of the Royal Academy. 








SCHOOLS OF ART AND OF SCIENCE. 


The Leeds Schools of Art and Science.—The 
proceedings in connexion with the annual dis- 
tribution of prizes and certificates gained by the 
students took this year the form of a conver- 
sazione and public meeting in the Mechanics’ 
Institute, Cookridge-street. In carrying out the 
former the picture-gallery and the whole of the 
spacious class-rooms were called into requisition 
for the exhibition of works of art and anti- 
quities. The attendance of the students and 
their friends, and of the general public, was 
exceedingly large, the greatest possible interest 
being manifested in the exhibition. The public 
meeting for the distribution of prizes was held 
in the hall of the Institute. Amongst those 
present on the platform were Lord Houghton, 
Mr. J. D. Lucccck (president of the institution), 
Sir Andrew Fairbairn, Mr. E. Baines, M P., and 
others. Lord Houghton took the chair. The 
report said :— 

**The committee have pleasure in presenting the 
following particulars of the art and science classes during 
the past year :— 

The art classes have made great progress under Dr. 
Puckett, and the number of pupils has considerably 
increased. san 

51, 


Number of pupils who have attended 
Curing the YOar ....cccccccsccrccesceccosse Sis haven 326 


showing an increase of 71 pupils. These numbers are 
exclusive of those pupils taught in the day schools. The 
number of pupils at present under instruction in art in 
the boys’ school, 80; girls’ school, 146—total, 226: thus 
making a total of 552 pupils under instruction of the art 
masters in this institution, The average attendance in 
the School of Art during the past quarter has been 120. 
The number of students who have entered for the present 
quarter being 210, against 165 in the same quarter of 
1869—an increase of 45 pupils, 

The science classes have been held in inorganic 
chemistry, organic chemistry, metallurgy, mathematics, 
and theoretical mechanics, in addition to the subjects 
taught in the School of Art, practical, plane, and solid 
geometry, machine construction and drawing, and building 
construction, 

ScrzncE EXxaMINArions, 


1869. 1870. 
No. of students obtainin 
Certificates ...........cseccee SO idccscene 41 
No. of Queen’s Prizes...... Br Recscnses 15 
No. of Certificates ......... v | Seer cua, ae 
Was Of Medal ccccccceccceece f an ener —- ene 


Lord Houghton said :—In the prizes which I 
have to distribute this evening, I would lay 
especial stress upon those which have regard to 
the study of science, because what we call 
science is, in fact, knowledge. The words are 
really the same. The entire difference between 
a boy who presents himself at any one of your 
great manufactories and asks for employment, 
and who has had, say, a scientific education, and 
one who has not, is, that the one who has had a 
scientific education even of the most elementary 
character knows where to put his hand; he 
knows the relation—at least, if he does not 
know all the circumstances connected with the 
machine that he sees before him, he has got 
elements from which practice will make him 
learn, and he has the foundation of thought, and 
the habit of connecting one fact with another. 
I have also to distribute prizes connected with 
art; and here you get into a totally different 
order of thought, and a totally different series of 
objects and of purposes. You see a picture or a 
drawing before you, and you ask, “ What is the 
use of it?” The only way to show the use of it 
is to suppose there is something in the human 
mind, some interest which is natural to mankind, 
which makes this thing matter of use. I have 
no doubt to an Ashantee savage there would be 
no use whatever in a picture except the peculi- 
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arity of bright colour which might please his 
eye; and therefore a picture in which there 
was nothing but bright reds and yellows 
would be the thing he would like the 
best. But art grows up in the human 
mind with civilisation. It grows up very 
unequally. Some nations develop it very early, 
and develop it in the most extraordinary manner, 
as the old Greeks did—a little people—the whole 
population not much larger than that of the town 
of Leeds, and yet who developed in a couple of 
hundred years or less more art than has been 
developed in the whole world perhaps before or 
since, and has left models which you have got in 
your room there, and which you look upon every 
day with pleasure. But this sentiment of art 
remains perpetual in the human breast. The 
young poet, Keats, who you know was achemist’s 
apprentice, a man of no particular culture or 
education, except what his own wonderful 
development gave him, began his greatest 
poem with this line, “A thing of beauty is a 
joy for ever.” The line was laughed at very 
much at the time. All the fine critics said it 
was a ridiculous thing. The poor boy was hunted 
down. He had a bad constitution, and he died 
young, and was said to be “done to death” by 
the critics. Not that I believe that, for he was 
rather a brave fellow than not. But one day 
when I was at the Manchester Exhibition, where 
were collected together all the most wonderful 
works of art that England could produce, it 
struck me as very interesting that the gentlemen 
who collected together that great exhibition could 
find no better sentence to put over the great gate- 
way of it than the first line of the poor young 
chemist boy’s poem,— 
“ A thing of beauty is a joy for ever.” 


And the reason why that line will live as long as 
the English language lasts is that it is thoroughly 
and simply true. 

The Penzance School of Science and Art.—The 
numerous friends and patrons of this school, 
with relatives and well-wishers of the students, 
assembled in the studio at Regent House, to 
witness the ceremony of giving prizes to the 
pupils for the past year. The mayor presided. 
The report said :— 

**Your committee have pleasure in stating that, after 
having paid off the contract for enlarging the school ac- 
commodations, they find the school-fund is but 5/. 2s. 9d. 
in debt to the treasurer — a debt which it is trusted will 
soon be discharged. 

The number of students slightly decreases from the re- 
porting of last year, but the same ought perbaps to be 
accounted for by a remembrance of the remarkably fine 
season through which we have lately passed ; the influence 
of which certainly did not tend to compact. school-classes. 
At present, the head master states that the classes are 
filling up exceedingly well. 

In art, the number of prizes is the same as that of last 
year, but in science, though we have to report only one 
prize taken, yet, on the whole, the result is satisfactory.” 

The Bristol School of Art.—The prizes and 
certificates awarded by the Science and Art 
Department at the last examination of this 
school were publicly distributed at the Fine 
Arts Academy by Mr. Gambier Parry, of High- 
more-court, near Gloucester. Mr. P. W. S. 
Miles presided, and there was a very large 
attendance. The president remarked that the 
school had done exceedingly well during the past 
year, two Queen’s and many other good prizes 
having been gained by the pupils, whilst the 
works of twenty pupils had been retained at 
Kensington to be put in competition for the gold 
medal. He said the institution was hampered 
with a debt of 6501., and that whilst schools of 
art were assisted in other towns by the muni- 
cipal authorities, nothing was done for that 
school by the corporation. Mr. Parry then 
delivered a very able address upon the advan- 
tages of art study. He spoke strongly of the 
necessity of studying art thoroughly, as calcu- 
lated to benefit England morally and pecuniarily ; 
and, in reference to our schools of art, said 
the system that had been adopted was 
very gocd up to a certain point: the ele- 
mentary teaching was very good, but the 
advanced teaching was very inferior, and the 
highly advanced almost non-existent. France 
and Germany had entirely beaten us in the 
matter of art, because they had gone more per- 
tinaciously on to a thoroughly complete course. 
They had laid great stress on the technical ele- 
mentary beginning of art, and had gone at once 
into the higher branches. It was to this, if the 
English as a nation would excel, that they must 
pay attention. After the distribution of the 
prizes, thanks were voted to the president, to 
Mr. Parry, and to the head-master of the 
school, Mr. Smith. 

Newcastle-under-Lyne School of Art. — The 
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annual meeting of this institution was held in 
the Guildhall, the Rev. L. T. Stamer, bart., pre- 
siding. The seventeenth annual report of the 
school was read by Mr. Earl, the secretary. It 
spoke satisfactorily of the advance of the school, 
an increase both in attendance and results being 
recorded. The pecuniary support given was, 
however, £0 small as to greatly cripple its efforts, 
and diminish its usefulness ; and so long as the 
income barely met the expenses the committee 
would be unable to offer local prizes, and would 
have to depend entirely upon the Science and 
Art Department. The financial statement showed 
asmall balance inthe treasurer’s hand. Thereport 
of the master stated that the school continued 
to progress, and that at the annual examina- 
tion in March last, 22 students were examined, 
of whom 11 passed, and three won prizes. The 
drawings of 39 students were forwarded in 
April, in national competition, of which those of 
37 were satisfactory, and 4 prizes were awarded. 
In addition, H. Baggaley obtained a free student- 
ship, and W. P. Rhodes a national scholarship. 
This school competed for the bonuses offered by 
the Department to the schools which had made 
the greatest progress, 100 schools competing, 
and Mr. Bacon, the master, received an award 
of 101. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Chaldon.—The ancient parish church of Chal- 
don, after undergoing a restoration, has been 
reopened by the Bishop of Winchester. As was 
announced some time ago, when the work was 
commenced, some wall-paintings were discovered 
in the west end of the chancel, representing the 
future world. They are supposed to be some of 
the finest in England, and, under the care of 
the Surrey Archzological Society, have been 
carefully preserved. 

Tunbridge Wells—The new church of St. 
Stephen has been opened, by special license 
from the Archbishop of Canterbury. The build- 
ing has been erected by the Rev. H. W. Hitch- 
cock, as a mission church, in which the founder 
himself will minister. The architecture is what 
may be termed Domestic Gothic, and the edifice 
contains about 200 sittings, the contract price 
being 6701., but this does not of course represent 
the whole cost, inasmuch as there are the 
fittings, the organ, and other addenda. The 
church is composed of red brick with tile facings ; 
it has an arch-timbered roof, and it is lighted 
with dormer windows at the sides, and two large 
ones at both ends, consisting of cathedral glass,— 
rough British plate. The east window is of stained 
glass, by Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & Bayne, 
and is of an ornamental character, in which the 
central figure is the Redeemer, portrayed as 
the Good Shepherd. All the seats, which are of 
stained deal, are free. The building is heated 
by means of a stove (by Parrett), which is placed 
underneath the centre aisle. The nave is 44 ft. 
long and 24 ft. wide. There is a chancel, the 
roof being painted with an occasional text of 
Scripture introduced. The pavement is of Maw’s 
tesselated tiles. The gas-fittings were supplied 
by Mesers. Hart & Co., of London. The church, 
which is in the form of @ cross, was buiit by 
Messrs. Edward Wheatley & Sons, of Tunbridge, 
from the designs of Mr. A. C. Blomfield, of 
London ; Mr. Wright being the resident archi- 
tect. 

Highclere.—As we announced some weeks ago, 
the new parish church at Highclere was conse- 
erated and opened at the end of last month. 

Bristol.—The corner stone of the new church of 
St.Mary, Tyndall’s Park, has been laid. When 
erected, it will take the place of the iron structure 
in which the Rev. W. F. Bryant has ministered 
during the last few years. Under the present 
contract only a portion of the work will be pro- 
ceeded with. ‘The contract price for this section 
of the building, which is to be erected by Mr. J. 
Diment, is 9801., and it includes the chancel, 
the transept, and two bays of the nave, besides a 
vestry-room for the clergy, and a vestry for the 
choir. The church will be built in the Decorated 
style of the middle of the fourteenth century. 
It will accommodate 720 persons comfortably, 
which may be increased to 750 by the introduc- 
tion of chairs when extra accommodation may be 
required. The whole of the sittings will be 
free. The edifice will consist of a chancel, 40 ft. 
in length, a transept on each side of the chancel, 
and a nave, which will have two aisle. The 
nave will be 84 ft. 6 in. long, and 26 ft. wide. 
The aisles will be 12 ft. wide. The great in- 


equality of the ground towards the south affords 





means for introducing a couple of vestries, a, 
priests’ vestry, and a choir vestry, underneath ; 
and a wide staircase will bo provided at the 
east end of the church, which will bring the 
clergy and choir up to the south transept, from 
which they will pass into the chancel. The 
transepts will be at right angels with the choir, 
and there will be a considrable clearstory and a 
steeple at the west end of the north aisle. It ig 
hoped that fands will be forthcoming to com. 
mence the second part of the building im. 
mediately after the completion of the first ; but 
as the total cost of the church will be between 
8,0001. and 9,0001., the period of the completion 
of the edifice is problematical. 

Great Burstead, Billericay.—An improvement 
has been effected in the interior of the parish 
church. The long-condemned gallery, in which 
the organ was placed, has, with the pews under. 
neath it, been removed, and the organ has been 
renovated and re-erected beneath in an organ- 
chamber, elevated about two feet from the 
ground, and a little in advance of the western 
arch, by Messrs. Bryceson & Co., of London. It 
is hoped that this first step in the right direc. 
tion will be followed, if not by the repewing of 
the church, at any rate by the cutting down of 
the present high pews, and the placing of the 
pulpit and desk in a more eligible position. 

Armley Hall.—The foundation-stone of a new 
church at Armley Hall has been laid by the 
Bishop of Ripon. The building is to replace a 
temporary one erected under the auspices of the 
Leeds Church Extension Society, and will cost 
between 3,000/. and 4,0001. 

Dyffryn, near Neath.—The foundation-stone of 
the new church of St. Matthew, for the benefit 
of the outlying parts of the parishes of Cadox- 
ton and Skewen has been laid. 

Radclife.—The parish church has been re- 
opened for Divine service. In the spring of 
this year the roof (an open-timbered one), had 
given unmistakable signs of being in a danger- 
ous state, and the churchwardens determined 
upon its restoration. The clearstory walls were 
also in a dilapidated condition, and it was found 
necessary torebuildthem. The dilapidated con- 
dition of the clearstory was in great part due 
to the interments which (most of them long 
ago) had taken place around the nave pillars, 
by the graves being actually below their foun- 
dations. Care has been taken to preserve, where 
practicable, the ancient features of the roof. It 
consists of four “principal beams,” panelled 
and moulded, having in the centre angels with 
outspread wings, and holding the emblems of 
Faith, Hope, Charity, &c. The plumber’s work 
has been executed by Mrs. Colley, of Radcliffe 
Bridge, and the masonry by Messrs. Hall & 
Ogden, of Bury. The work has been carried 
out under the superintendence of the architects, 
Messrs. Medland & Henry Taylor, of Man- 
chester. 

Woodlesford.—At Woodlesford, near Leeds, a 
new church, dedicated to All Saints, has been 
consecrated by the Bishop of Ripon. The church 
is in the fourteenth-century period of Gothic, 
and from the hill on the south and east isa 
very conspicuous object. The tower is on the 
south side, acjoinirg the transept, with stone 
staircase to bell-chamber, containing peal of six 
bells by Messrs. Mears & Stainbank, of London. 
The spire rises to 140 ft., including iron vane. 
The material used is Oulton stone. The interior 
is divided into nave, chancel, north and south 
transept, vestry on the north side, adjoining the 
north transept, organ-chapel under the tower, 
and south porch. The east window §is a four- 
light, the head being in three quatrefoil openings, 
and is filled with stained glass by Ward & 
Hughes, of London. The north and south 
chancel windows are each two-light with trefoil 
heads, and are filled with stained glass by 
Lavers, Barraud, & Westlake, of London. The 
transept windows are three-light, with rose win- 
dows over. The windows to nave are two-light, 
with traceried heads, &c. The west windows 
are three single lights, with trefoil heads, and 
rose windows over, and are filled with stained 
glass. The entrance is through the south porch. 
Massive arches, supported on Caen stone caps 
and corbels, and red Devonshire marble shafts, 
separate the chancel and nave, and nave from 
transepts, organ chapel, and vestry. The nave 
roof is open-timbered, boarded, stained and 
varnished, and the curved principals are sup- 
ported on Caen stone caps, red stone octagonal 
shafts, and carved Caen stone corbels, with 
figures of the prophets, &c. The chancel roof is 
similar to the nave, and the principals are sup- 
ported on Caen stone caps, red marble shafts, 
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and Caen stone corbels of the evangelists, &c. 
The chancel and sacrarium are laid with en- 
caustic tiles by Minton, Hollins, & Co. The 
geats to nave and transepts are of deal, stained 
and varnished. The choir seats and priests’ 
stalls are of oak. The chancel is faced with 
cleansed stone inside, and the nave and transept 
walls are plastered and colour washed. A Caen 
stone low wall, pierced with quatrefoils, divides 
the nave from the chancel. The screens to the 
vestry and organ are of pitch pine, varnished. 
The pulpit is of Caen stone, with carved caps, 
red and green shafts of Irish marble, bases, 
moulded and carved cornice. There are five 
panels, three of which are sculptured, repre- 
senting the Transfiguration, Christ’s Charge to 
St. Peter, and the Pelican and Young. The font 
is circular, of Caen stone, with moulded caps and 
bases, and red and green marble shafts, and has 
four circular carved panels, the chief one being 
the Agnus Dei. A raised gilded text runs round 
the font. The carved corbels to chancel arch 
are angels playing harps and trumpets, which 
are gilded. The general carving, and font and 
pulpit, were executed from the drawings of the 
architects, by Mr. Charles Mawer, of Leeds; and 
all the interior carving is in Caen stone. The 
brass fittings were supplied by Hart, Son, Peard, 
& Co., of London. The general contractors 
were :—Mason, Thomas Burton, Methley ; joiner, 
George Lockwood, Woodlesford ; slater, Watson 
& Wormald ; plumber, Joseph Lindley ; painters, 
Wood & Son; plasterer, James Brantcar, all of 
Leeds. The church is heated by hot water. 
The organ was executed by Radcliffe & Sagar, 
of Leeds. The cost of all, including organ, was 
4,5001. The architects were Messrs. Perkin & 
Son, of Leeds. 

Stourbridge.—St. Mark’s Church, Stamber- 
hill, has been consecrated. Mr. T. Smith, of 
Stourbridge, architect, prepared the plans for the 
church, with 400 sittings, which plans were 
adopted, and the estimates of Mr. Horton, 
builder, of Brierley-hill, were accepted. The 
cost of the work was estimated at under 2,0001., 
but the extra expenses attendant on the site, 
levelling, building boundary walls, warming and 
lighting, &c., brought the total to 3,00Ul. in 
round numbers. The memorial stone was laid by 
Lady Lyttelton in November, 1869. The fabric 
is of brick, with freestone facings. It hasa nave 
with aisles, and an apsidal chancel, with vestry 
on its north side; five pointed arches on each 
side of the nave separate it from the aisles, 
which arches are supported by iron columns 
with Early English foliage on their caps. A 
clearstory of small cisquefoil windows ranges 
along at the spring of the nave roof, and the 
roofing throughout is of open timber-work, 
steeply pitched, and bound with iron rods to 
protect it from any settlement which might be 
occasioned to the building by the mines in the 
vicinity. In the aisles are single-light windows, 
while those of the apse are two-lights, the central 
or east window being of stained glass, by Messrs. 
Ward & Hughes, of London. It represents the 
Crucifixion and Resurrection, the Good Shep- 
herd, and the Sower of the Seed. The other 
windows of the apse will, no doubt be, by and 
by, similarly adorned, and the blank walls be- 
beath covered with a reredos and mural paint- 
ing. The seats are of varnished deal and open, 
and red and blue tiles are laid on the floor. 
The principal porch is on the north side of the 
nave, and there is a door at the west end, and 
one to the vestry. 








FROM IRELAND. 


Dublin.—New offices have been built for the 
English and Scottish Law Life Assurance Com. 
pany, at No. 41, Lower Sackville-street, by 
Messrs. Cockburn & Sons, builders, from designs 
by Mr. William Sterling, architect. The style 
adopted is Italian. The materials used are 
Portland and Bath stone. The treatment of 
the ground story was suggested by the advan- 
tages to be derived by‘the throwing back of the 
main offices from the footway, and thereby re- 
moving the officials from the noise and inter- 
ruption attendant on being brought too close to 
a leading thoroughfare. The basement story is 
divided into well lighted and ventilated offices, 
to which a distinct entrance is gained by a 
flight of steps. This was effected by making 
our Doric columns of Portland stone support 
the main front wall, and thereby leaving a 
porch, within which the eastern windows of the 
Principal offices and the hall door are placed. 


The chimneypieces, superb gas-fittings, grates, 





&c., were supplied by Messrs. Hodges; the 
encaustic tiles and embossed glass were pro- 
cured at the establishment of Messrs. Sibthorp. 
The cost of the structure was 4,0001. 

Holywood.—The Belfast News Letter reports 
the laying of the foundation stones of a Metho- 
dist church and school-house, in this small town. 
The new church is to be erected in the modern 
Gothic style of architecture, of fine red brick, 
with Scrabo string-courses or facings. It is to 
be 60 ft. in length by 40 ft. broad, and will 
accommodate 380 sitters. The fittings and in- 
ternal arrangements ara to be constructed on 
the most improved system. The cost of the 
building is estimated at 1,800. The plans and 
specifications were provided by Mr. Jas. Kendal, 
the builder being Mr. William Nimmock. 








Hooks Received, 


A Book of Memories of Great Men and Women 
of the Age, from Personal Acquaintance. By 
8S. O. Hatt, F.S.A. London: Virtue & Co. 
1870. 

WueEN Mr. Carter Hall first gave the public, 
from a lecturer’s platform, some of his recol- 
lections of the many eminent men and women 
he had known during a long and laborious 
literary life, we told our readers of the deeply- 
interesting nature of his discourse, and pointed 
out the exceptional circumstances which had 
enabled him to speak of so many with intimate 
knowledge. The lectures were elaborated, and 
were published in the Art Journal. Still finding 
favour, additional memories have been recorded 
the previous notices enlarged, and, illustrated 
with portraits and numerous other illustrations, 
they have now taken the shape of a beautiful 
volume, full of interest, and destined to live. 
Let us dip into it for afew quotations. Mr. Hall 
is always happiest when he is praising. Thus, 
when speaking of Moore,—“ His stern independ- 
ence might have yielded to temptations such as 
few receive and very few resist: he preserved it 
to the last, under circumstances such as any of 
his many great and wealthy friends would have 
called ‘poverty.’ Of luxuries, from the com- 
mencement of his career to its close, he had 
literally none. His necessities were at times 
severe, but they were never published to the 
world,—nay, were never obtruded even on those 
who could, and certainly would, have made them 
less. In all the relations of life he was faithful, 
affectionate, and considerate. ‘At home’ he 
was ever loving and beloved; there he was 
happiest by rendering his limited circle happy. 
Let it be inscribed on his tomb, that ever, amid 
privations and temptations, the allurements of 
grandeur and the suggestions of poverty, he 
preserved his self-respect; bequeathing no pro- 
perty, but leaving no debts; having had no 
‘testimonial’ of acknowledgment or reward; 
seeking none,—nay, avoiding any; making 
millions his debtors for intense delight, and 
acknowledging himself paid by ‘ the poet’s mead, 
the tribute of a smile;’ never truckling to 
power; labouring ardently and honestly for his 
political faith, but never lending to party that 
which was meant for mankind; proud, and 
rightly proud, of his self-obtained position; but 
neither scorning nor slighting the humble root 
from which he sprang.” 

We read with regret that a marble slab record- 
ing the date of the poet’s birth, and placed by 
Mr. Hall on the front of the house, No. 12, 
Aungier-street, Dablin, where the poet was born, 
has been taken down by the present occupant ! 
It is just now proposed (let us say by the way), 
if a small sum of money can be raised, to erect 
@ memorial window to Moore in Bromham Church, 
under the shadow of whose walls his remains, 
with those of his wife, now rest. 

Mr. Hall records the burial of Thomas Camp- 
bell. In the Jerusalem Chamber, famous for 
centuries—memories inscribed on every dark oak 
panel of that solemn room for the mind’s eye to 
read, they waited the coming of the dead !—illus- 
trious mourners many of them, whose own resting- 
places were foreshadowed there under the fretted 
roof of England’s proudest mausoleum of her 
heroes of pen and sword. It was a dark and 
gloomy day,— 

‘* The sun’s eye had a sickly glare.” 


There was solemn and impressive silence—every 
footfall had a sound—as they fullowed the poet 
Milman, who read the touching burial service 
for the dead. And in Poets’ Corner they placeg 


Thomas Campbell. A lengthened pause pre- 
ceded the words, “ Ashes to ashes, dust to dust ;” 
there advanced from the throng a Polish officer, 
one of the many of his unhappy nation there 
assembled. He dropped upon the coffin-lid some 
earth gathered for the purpose from the grave of 
Kosciusko. The effect was startling; but it 
became a thrill—the hearts of all there present 
beating audibly—when immediately afterwards, 
as the venerable dean uttered the words, “I 
heard a voice from heaven,” a thunder-clap 
shook the old Abbey—aisles, pillars, and roof. 
He paused ; the pause continued full a minute, 
and as the awful sound subsided, the assembly 
heard the sentence finished—“ they rest from 
their labours!” 

‘When I first knew Thomas Hood,” says our 
author, “his star was but rising; when I saw 
him last, he was on his death-bed ; his forty-six 
years of life from the cradle to the grave having 
been passed in so weak a state of health. that 
day by day there was perpetual dread that at 
any moment might ‘the silver cord be loosed, 
and the golden bowl be broken.’ Continual 
bodily suffering was not the only trial to which 
this fine spirit was subjected. The world heard 
no wail from his lips; no appeal for sympathy 
ever came from his pen; his high heart endured 
in silence ; and, without a murmur of complaint, 
he died. Yet it is no secret now that for many 
years he had a fierce struggle with poverty; 
enjoying no luxuries and few comforts; his 
‘means’ derived from ‘daily toil for daily 
bread.’ A skeleton stood ever beside his bed, 
mocking his ‘infinite jest and most excellent 
fancy ;’ converting into a succession of sobs 
those ‘flashes of merriment that were wont to 
set the table in a roar. At the time when 
nearly every drawing-room, attic, and kitchen,— 
when every class and order of society_was,made 
merry and happy by the brilliant fancies and 
genuine humour of Thomas Hood, he wasenduring 
pain of body and anguish of mind.” Nearly all 
his quaint conceits, his playful sallies, and his 
sparks from words were given to the printer 
from the bed on which he wrote, propped up by 
pillows; continually, continually, it was the same, 
up to the day that gave him freedom from the 
flesh. Yet it was a genial and kindly spirit that 
dwelt in so frail a tenement of clay. Although 
his existence was a long disease rather than a 
life, he was singularly free from all cumbrance 
of bitterness and harshness. Feeling strongly 
for the sufferings of others, he was entirely un- 
selfish, ever gracious, considerate, and kind. 
Though perpetually dealing with the burlesque, 
he never indulged in personal satire. We find 
no passage that could have injured a single 
living person. Never did his wit verge upon 
indelicacy ; never did his facetious muse treat 
a solemn or sacred theme with levity or in- 
difference. : 

Lady Morgan had an idea that she might be 
the means of bringing together in fraternal 
intercourse the aristocracy of rank and the aris- 
tocracy of talent on a more extensive scale than 
was possible in her maisonnelte. We remember 
the occurrence, and must condense Mr. Hall’s 
account of it. Mr. Mackinnon, of Hyde Park- 
place, had a large house, a suite of rooms capable 
of “entertaining” many, and, in partnership 
with that estimable gentleman, Lady Morgan’s 
plan was to be carried out. He was to issue 
cards to ladies and gentlemen of his order; she 
to those who were eminent in literature, science, 
and art. The cards were printed accordingly. 
They expressed that Lady Morgan and Mr. Mac- 
kinnon desired to be honoured with the com- 
pany of So-and-so, on the evening of Wednesday, 
July 16th. It was certainly somewhat startling 
to read the names thus joined; it was known 
that the one was a widow, the other a widower; 
and there was consequently no just cause or 
impediment why they two should not be joined 
together. ‘ We received our invitation from her 
ladyship’s own hands, and accepted it. On the 
evening of the 16th, we duly entered the draw- 








ing-room at Hyde Park-place. We heard titles 
of all degrees announced; but hardly a name 
eminent in literature, art, or science greeted our 
ears. There were present perhaps 209 people 
of rank, but, excepting ourselves and three or 
four others of our ‘ calling,’ Lady Morgan had 
no followers to fraternise with those of Mr. 
Mackinnon. Speculation was ,in vain as to 
the cause of so appalling an effect. The 
lady was evidently irate; there was no 
way of accounting for the humiliating fact; 
and, as may be supposed, the evening passed 
off with amazing dulness, for the co-opera- 
tion of no other lions had been sought.” 
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A few days afterwards the mystery was ex- 
plained. Mr. Mackinnon had agreed to direct 
such cards as were to go to his own friends, 
Lady Morgan undertaking the transmission of 
such as were intended to lure the magnates of 
her own craft. The cards, properly addressed, 
she handed to Mr. Mackinnon’s butler for the 
post; but either that functionary forgot his 
duty, or grudged the postage: at all events, 
they were subsequently found safe in his desk, 
where they had been in comfortable seclusion 
from the day when Lady Morgan placed them 
in his hands. 

Our author has a warm word for Sydney 
Smith :— As he was one of the wittiest so was 
he one of the soundest, as he was one of the 
wisest so was he one of the best, of men. His 
censure was always generous, his sentences 
ever just. Prudent, considerate, charitable, and 
humane, he was the very opposite of those pro- 
fessional wits who seldom speak except to stab; 
of those political reformers who have no tolera- 
tion for virtue—in adversaries; of those social 
ameliorators who are good Samaritans in words, 
omitting only the penny and the oil at the inn 
and by the wayside.” 

Speaking of the artists he has known, Mr. Hall 
sketches the position of painters at the com- 
mencement of his careerand now. Forty years 
ago—nay, thirty—there was little or no patronage 
for native art. Portrait-painters, indeed, were 
rich ; but historic painters, rarely received com- 
missions ; and landscape-painters had their re- 
munerative employment chiefly from the pub- 
lishers, as illustrators of books. One of the 
greatest artists of the nineteenth century, 
Hilton, never had a commission, and did not sell 
six pictures of size all his life. Prout, Harding, 
Copley Fielding, Dewint, Barrett, David Cox, 
these are names of but a few of the masters in 
landscape art, who produced drawings which 
were paid for at the rate of little more than a 
shilling for every square inch. Leslie sold his 
pictare of “ Sancho and the Duchess,” to Rogers, 
for 741. ; it was bought by a dealer, at the sale of 
the poet’s goods, for 1,120 guineas. Wiikie’s 
‘* Errand Boy,” a canvas measuring 1 ft. 2 in. by 
1 fc. 7 in., brought at Christie’s the sum of 
1,050 guineas; probably Wilkie received for it 
the odd fifty. Mr. Hall has done much to help 
bring this about, and artists owe him a large debt 
of gratitude. 

We should do injastice if we did not mention 
that the value of the volume is greatly increased 
by the additional Memories of Mrs, Hall: the 
book is full of interest from beginning to end, 
and we cordially bespeak for it a large circulation. 





VARIORUM. 


WE understand that the publication of the late 
Mr. Papworth’s “ Ordinary of British Armorials,” 
which was suspended by a long and painful ill- 
ness, is about to be resumed upon different terms 
under @ competent editor; and that the new 
terms of publication will be such that even those 
subscribers who discontinued their subscriptions 
early will be able to obtain the remainder of the 
work at a reasonable price.——“ The Children’s 
Sunday Album of Short Stories for Sunday 
Reading,” by the author of “ A Trap to Catch 
a Sunbeam,” &c. (Cassell & Co.), is a very 
pretty little book, and something more. To 
each of a hundred and eight engravings Mre. 
Henry Mackarness has prefixed a fitting text, 
and appropriate little story, the whole to a cer- 
tain extent connected. It is charmingly written, 
will give much pleasure to the little ones, and do 
a vast deal of good.—— The Publishers’ Circular 
for December (Sampson Low) is full of pictures 
from the illustrated books of the season. 
“ Everybody’s Year-Book: 1871. This fourth 
annual issue of “ Everybody’s Year-Book” con- 
tains much useful and amusing matter. Besides 
the usual Almanac material, there is a great 
variety of tables, Parliamentary and other lists, 
postege regulations, &. Amongst the more 
amusing matter are anecdotes and a collection of 
national and patrioticsongs, including the English 
translations of the Marseillaise, the Rhine Watch, 
Fatherland, the Danizh National Song, several 
American ones, andothers,—the British, of course, 
inclusive. Although this is an extraordinary 
sixpennyworth, it will be all the more wonderful 
if it be in every respect accurate; and towards 
that end we may add an item of correction. 
The minimum fare for a cab, “if taken from a 
regular cab stand (is not) one shilling for any 
distance within and not exceeding a mile,” 
as stated, but for any distance within and not 
exceading two miles. 





atiscellanen, 


Newcastle Society of Antiquaries.—At 
the monthly meeting of the members of this 
society, held last week, Mr. Clayton read a 
paper, entitled, “ Notes of a recent Excavation 
on the Roman Station of Cilurnum.” Towards 
the close of the last century there was discovered 
in the station of Cilarnum (the sixth per lineam 
valli) an arched vault entirely underground, 
which was reached by a descent of stone steps, 
and its entrance was secured by an oaken‘door, 
strengthened by plates of iron. In connexion 
with the same station a building has recently 
been discovered, having a frontage of 86 ft., con- 
taining masonry of a very finished character, 
through which there are three openings or pas- 
sages, each of them 13 ft. wide. Behind this 
front is a range of five apartments, in one of 
which the vault is placed. These passages, of 
13 ft. wide, must have been used for chariots 
and horses, and not merely for the purpose of 
access to dwellings. It is not improbable, re- 
marks Mr. Clayton, that this masonry way 
originally a part of a foram or public building, 
aud the shape of the ground around seems to 
support that conjecture. Among the ruins has 
been found a considerable quantity of glass, the 
paucity of which in the ruins of Pompeii is 
another proof of the difference of climate, that 
of the Bay of Naples and the valleys of Northum- 
berland. In one of the rooms, and in the vicinity 
of stones which had suffered by the action of 
fire, was found a considerable quantity of 
mineral coal, apparently deposited for consump- 
tion. 





Income-Tax on Houses and Land.—The 
assessment to income-tax in Great Britain, under 
Schedule A (in respect of the property in lands 
and houses) in the financial year 1869-70, shows 
34 out of the 40 counties of England assessed 
at more than a million sterling. The annual 
value assessed to the tax under this schedule 
in Middlesex amounted to 18,052,1851.; in 
Lancashire, 12,098,8291.; Yorkshire, 11,036,4331.; 
Somerset, 3,229,4211.; Warwickshire, 3,166,5381.; 
Staffordshire, 3,139,443]. ; Gloucester, 1,929,0051. ; 
Worcestershire, 1,713,1891.; Wilts, 1,654,2061.; 
Oxfordshire, 1,191,0967. In Wales, Glamor- 
ganshire was assessed under Schedule A at 
1,084,4401.; each of the other 11 counties was 
under half a million, though Carmarthen 
reached 458,1681.,and Denbigh, 476,2891. In Scot- 
land, Lanarkshire was assessed at 2,723,4401. ; 
Edinburgh county, at 1,661,015. Most of the 
counties show a larger value assessed than in 
the preceding year, but several show some de- 
crease. By far the most remarkable difference 
occurs in the instance of Gloucestershire, where 
the value assessed under Schedule A was 
2,580,5721. in the year 1868-9, and only 
1,929,0057. in 1869-70; and under Schedule D, 
1,627,789. in 1868-9, and only 1,132,8481. in 
1869-70. 


Arbitrator’s Award.—In the Court of Ex- 
chequer an application was made on behalf of 
the Ambleside Sewer Authority to set aside an 
award made by Mr. Hogarth, land surveyor, 
Kendal, on the ground that it had not been 
made within the prescribed time, and, further, 
that it had been made without notice having 
been given to the applicants so as to enable 
them to be heard or give evidence. It appears 
that, some time ago, the Sewer Authority, in 
carrying out some sewerage operations at 
Ambleside, carried two drains across a narrow 
grass-plot belonging to Mr. Sproat, who claimed 
301. as compensation for injary done. The Sewer 
Authority thought the charge excessive, and the 
matter was referred to two arbitrators, who, not 
agreeing, sent it finally before Mr. Hogarth. 
The latter allowed the agent of Mr. Sproat to 
put in documents, but did not extend the like 
privilege to the Sewer Authority, and assessed 
the damages and costs at 411. 33.6d. The Court 
made the rule absolute for setting aside the 
award. 


Falling in of the Ceiling of Staines 
Church.—A large portion of the ceiling of the 
parish church of Staines has fallen in. It was 
on a Sunday evening it fell, but after divine 
service. The huge flat ceiling was composed or 
plaster. Workmen are busily engaged in re- 
pairing it. The churchwardens, it is said, some 
months ago recommended the removal of this 
ceiling, to improve the ventilation of the church, 
of which many complain. Why not do it now, 


and not endanger the lives of church-goers any 
longer ? 





The Hydraulic Lift Graving Dock 
Malta.—The last of thirty-two presses belong. 
ing to the hydraulic dock now in process of con. 
struction at Malta has just been successful] 
cast at the Liverpool works of the contractors, 
Messrs. Emmerson & Murgatroyd. These presses 
or cylinders are cast perpendicularly and in one 
piece of 36 ft. in length and 14 tons in weight ; 
and are especially remarkab!e as forming part of 
a dock admitted by engineers to be one of the 
most perfect applications of hydraulic power yet 
devised. For the vertical casting, a pit some 
37 ft. deep was sunk in the red sandstone of the 
Mersey bank; in this was fixed the mould, or, 
as it is technically called, the casting-boxes; 
two ladles containing 10 tons of iron each were 
swung over the pit and emptied into the mould, 
the magnificent outpour of the molten ore being 
a sight worth seeing. All has gone well on each 
occasion. After four days’ cooling, the columns 
have been cut the proper length, tested to a 
pressure of 30 cwt. on the circular inch, and 
stacked ready for shipment. Their surface is so 
smooth that one might think they were turned 
instead of cast; and the metal is so tough that 
the surplus ends, each weighing a ton or so, had 
to be turned down almost to nothing before 
they would break off. 


An Agricultural Hall at Watford.—A 
building on the principle and for the various 
uses of the Agricultural Hall at Islington, has 
been erected in Watford, on a site near the 
High-street end of the Clarendon-road. The 
gateway for carriages is 16 ft. wide, and there is 
a side gate leading to a wide pathway for foot- 
passengers, which runs along the front of the 
building, communicating with Beechen-grove 
by gateway there. The hall faces towards the 
station, and has three entrances in the centre of 
the front, and a fourth in the side is arranged 
as an exit at the termination of all shows. The 
interior is, in the centre, 45 ft. high and 127 ft. 
4in. long. It is formed in three divisions, the 
centre being 52 ft. 8 in. wide, and the sides 
15 ft. 8 in. The length is formed in four bays 
of 24 ft. each, and two of 15 ft. 8 in. This 
arrangement, therefore, admits of a gallery 
15 ft. 8 in. wide round the entire building, and 
approached by spacious staircases. The archi- 
tect was Mr. F. F. Peck, of London, and the 
builders were Messrs. Jackson & Shaw. 


Worcester Guildhall.—At arecent meeting 
of the town council, the Mayor read the follow- 
ing communication from Sir E. Leckm:2re :— 

« At a meeting held on the 30th ult., Sir B. A. H. Lech- 
mere, bart., in the chair, for the purpose of considering 
the desirability of increased public accommodation in the 
Guildhall, it was moved from the chair and unanimously 
resolved:—‘That in the opinion of this meeting the 
accommodation afforded by the various rooms in the 
Guildhall is insufficient for the public purposes for which 
it is required; and that, a3 the Corporation are now con- 
templating the restoration of the building, this meeting is 
of opinion that the present is a suitable opportunity to 
secure that accommodation, and would invite the Corpora- 
tion to confer, through some members of their body, with 
@ committee of this meetinz, as to the possibility of some: 
means being adopted for rendering the Guildhall more 
adequate to the increased requirements of the public.’” 


The letter was referred to the Survey Com- 
mittee. 


Restoration of Exeter Cathedral.—Tho 
monetary difficulty with respect to the com- 
mencement of the restoration of Exeter Cathe- 
dral is at an end. The sum of 3,0001. was 
wanted to make up the 15,0001. required for the 
choir alone. The Rev. Chancellor Harrington 
has announced his intention of adding 3,0001. to 
his previous gift of 1,000l., in order that the 
restoration might at once be proceeded with, in 
accordance with Mr. Gilbert Scott’s plans. It 
is probable that the contract for the alteration 
and re-adornment of the choir will be signed 
shortly. What the cost of the restoration of the 
whole cathedral will be has not transpired, but 
it is sure to exceed 50,0001. 


Compensation in the City.—Oa Saturday 
a jury awarded the sum of 13,5001. to the Mer- 
chant Taylors’ Company, as compensation for a 
piece of land to be taken from them by the 
Metropolitan District Railway Company, under 
the powers of an Act of Parliament. The site 
was in Cannon-sireet, upon which it had a 
frontage of 55 ft.,and near the end of Great 
Trinity-lane. The value at which it was esti- 
mated by the Merchant Taylors’ Company was 
41,3041, 


Smithfield Church.—<According to The Rock, 
the“ Martyrs’ Memorial” Church, near Smithfield, 
will be consecrated on the 30th inst. As much 
as 3,0001. is still needed to complete the build- 
ing and leave it free from debt. 




















